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CLAIRE AND ROVER. 


BY FANEIE GC, POR. 


Out in the fregrant morning dew, 
— — 
pre icture make, 
, de 
Green falas, Ding sky, kad dewy brake, 


Now 


bef hy t can afl 





DOCTOR'S SECRET ; 


Richard Westwood’s Wife. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘Marsonrie’s TRIALS,”’ 
‘Ivy's Prospation,’’ Ero. 








CHAPTER IV. 


T is horrible,’ said the doctor, as he was 
dressing—‘“‘horrible! And yet I cannot 
tell her—not to-night. bee | should I 
tell her at all?’’ he deman savagely, 
cutting himself with the razor in his excite- 
ment. ‘‘Why should I be the executioner 
to stab this innopent happy creature to the 
heart! It must come in dime, through the 
legitimate channel—why should I forestall ? 
Let her live a few more days, or hours, it 
may be, in the bliss of ignorance—the know- 
ledge will come soon * 
he closed his lips u the secret, and 
waited for the bolt to wixhout his inter- 
vention—waited as the victim waits beneath 
the uplifted knife. . 
When the doctor came downstairs she 
was fluttering about the drawing room in 
her white val dress. Too happily 
excited to sit still. She went up to 
with a bouquet for his button hole—a sprig 
ot Jessamine and s single deep crimson rose- 


“We must be fine to-night for Dick.” 
said she, as she pinned the uet to his 
Coat; ‘Jessamine is Dick’s favorite flower. 
See, Iam veering it too.“ 

The doctor shuddered and turned pale as 
the faint sweet of Dick's favorite 
flower was towards him; it reminded 
him how only in the ing week he had 
seen a child patient in her coffin all bestrewed 
with the fragrant white stars. But Armice 
did not notice his face. 

Hephzibah came in with the white China 
Crape shaw! which was to be her lady’s 


to produce 
another dress and face. She also did not 
dee Lar Secear’e twouble. 

My dear,”’ said he presently, rousing him- 
effort, ‘‘you—you look very 


“Nice!” snorted Hephsibah, indignant at 
the inadequate term. ‘Nice! The doctor 
4 

muslin? It isa stuff,’’ Dr. 
Westwood went on, fingering Armine 


"s 
dress absently. 

“No,” she answered, laughing; ‘‘t is 
— “You are like Dick—al] men 
are like —all men are alike;—they ca 
thin » everythiv 


and not by 


the thrift old maid, 


and 





‘You would rather stay at home?’’ she 


“’Pon my word, a beautiful young 
woman|!”’ — me Colonel 


the influence of his pretty sister in law!"’ 
Mrs. was saying :to Miss Peck- 
worth. has cut his hair and trimmed 


contrad Miss Peckworth, whose heart 
was sound, but whose manner was apt to be 


abrupt 
‘‘Not brothers!’ Mrs. Trevanion echoed, 


—— her companion. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?’’ 


‘I mean that Dr. Phili 
Westwood are brothers only by adoption, 
blood,’’ Miss Peckworth ex- 


plained. “Old Mr. Westwood married a 


second time, his second wife: being his 
.cousin’s widow, Mrs. Dick Westwood; at 
the time Philip was a young man of twenty, 
and she had a 


ot her own by her 
first husband, a child of five or six. She 


frivolous person. The things that went on 
in that —38 were shamefu!!'’ emphasized 
her hands and 

“Mr. Westwood a nice property, 

were in the country, but that woman 
would have ruined a man with ten thousand 


a year, and he had barely three. She must 


up to London every spring for the season, 
r husband gave way to ber in every- 


She persuaded him to go into specu. 
Gor her 
in life for him to 
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“Ab, well,”’ Mrs. Trevanion said, ‘ 
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urderer. 

Trevanion’s quick eyes intercepted 
the doctor’s frequent glances and interpreted 
them after her own fashion. 

“Dr. Westwood’s secret is 
enough toany one less blind than Miss 
Peckworth,’’ said she to herself triumph- 
antly; ‘‘and Lieutenant Dick had better get 
himself invalided home as soon as possi- 


‘Will this ay BAe. never come to an 
end t’’ poor Dr. Westwood was asking him 
self all — ¢ Mr Arkwright’s exhaustive 
exposition the Russian pol 


oe 


the laughter he only the wash of the 
relentless waves over Dick's grave; through 
the solemnm drone of old Mr. Ark bt's 
political anathema, he was repeating to him 
self these sentences in the log book of the 
Waterwitch : 

‘Bept. 5th.—Died of his wounds Richard 
Westwood, Lieutenant H. M. 8. Vanguard. 
ee ee 

7” 

It was characteristic of the doctor that 
through all the horror of his secret his own 
grief scarcely yet made itself felt, his 
ane engrossing thought was for the young 

ow. 

‘How will she bear it ?”’ 

She sat there in her white bridal dress 
and flowers, looking more beautiful than he 
had ever seen ber look. And one short 
sentence—a sentence which must be spoken 
sooner or later—would strike her to the earth 
in all her youth and beauty, her innocent 
brightness and happiness. 


CHAPTER V. 
RS. WESTWOOD, ‘with her sleeves 
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eclipsed most 

mye g Ey 
pas "s neat trv; 
— senbel en te of Hephzi- 

bah’s well scrubbed table was the 
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‘‘Well,” returned Lina dryly, ‘ 
would 8 2* in that sort 
He can be re a good many times. 
know. The thing that puzzles me 


cao all be so unequally managed, 
coven Miss Hlerioe ish without 


offer.”’ 
‘It is extraord .”’ said Armine, look- 
speaking with an un- 
apg eprnestness which made ber friend 
Lina was tall and yellow-haired; she 
and too, with the delicate 


Ee 
ae 
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‘Harry Falkener is coming home from 
India next year,”’ Lina said presently, and a 
little irrelevantly,as it ‘We heard 
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the girl as she turned away. 

." suid Armine isughing 
you, I have escared from the 
s of the world into the 
I begin to be 


criticiem of the 
safe sbelter of matrimon 

Good bye, dear, and thank you 
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only resting place. 

The doctor was infinitely troubled; he 
looked round tenderly upon the picture of 
bome which had grown about him, and 
which he knew now had wn so dear to 
him. How could he give it all up and re- 
turn to the old regime of Hephzibah and the 
surgery? Why sbould those profane tongues 
drive this young creature out into this cold 
world, leave him forlorn? 

The doctor mused painfully on these ques- 
tions, looking imto the fre with his news- 
paper laid across his knee; and then suddenly 
there leaped up into his soxioas face « great 
flash of supreme joy. There had come to 
bim a whisper of the one way, the only 
way, in which all this could be set right—s 
whisper which thrilled bim with s new and 
uputterable transport. 

He rose up quickly and stond before the 
fire, with his back to ber lest she should 
see what he knew wee written od his face 
—that wonderful, inefiable joy which had 
been revealed tohim And then it dl! died 
al! diel down, like a bright flame which 
sinks into gray ashes, sod he was eft won- 
dering st the brief delicioas madness, sigh- 
ing over the besatifal impossible dream. 

He started like a guilty creature as he felt 
the soft touch of her hand on huarm Sbe 
was standing beside h'm, leaning one arm 
to the low mantel piece, and calling his at 
tention to herself by that light touch which 
showed the sister!y and brotherly cor fi lence 
in which thev lived. 

‘Brother Philip,"’ she said, ‘I had some 
thing to say to you’ I had almost forgotten 
it; and new it seems so absurd—so unneces- 
sary. Lins Heriot has been here to day and 
—and Mrs Trevanion " 

The doctor looked up at ber timidly—he 
was shamefaced stil]—from under his eye- 
rows. 

‘Lins and Mrs Trevanion,’’ he repested 
after her ‘‘wel! ?’’ 

“Mrs. Trevanion told me,”’ she went on, 
tightening ber hold of his passive arm, ‘‘what 
is only one more detail im the history of 
your goodness to—to—him and to me—how 
he"’—she could not speak Dick's name yet 
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of the 
giing for life and death with the giant w 
sprung al] at once into such stron 
rampant life that it would not die, notwi 
standing that it was e sorely wounded. 

It was well that Dr. Westwood was the 
idol of Combe-Priors, for the good will he 
had so earnestly earned ran iteelf on his 
side now ts. Heriot shook her head 
still and Mrs. Trevanion’s sharp tongue was 
not silent Even Miss Peckworth pro- 
nounced that it was a pity “the poor young 
thing’’ bad no other home to go to bat the 
house of a bachelor like Dr. Westwood, 
though to be sure it had been the home her 
own hueband had chosen for her. 

But Colonel Trevanion pooh poohed his 
wife's insinuations and thrust them aside 
with: 

“Dr. Westwood 4s a lucky fellow; he 
would be 8 fool to let you women drive his 
cherming ward out into the cold. They 
understand each mher—'et them alone.’’ 

“Dr. Westwood is in love with her ’’ Mrs 
Trevanion boldly asserted touching the poor 
doctor's sacred wound with rade, profane 
fingers 

‘*’Pon my word, I don't blame him!’’ the 
Colonel retorted. ‘‘I wish him al! success; 
he's a good fellow. the doctor And the ar- 
ranvement would satisfy even you, wouldn't 
it, Em?” 

‘You don't understand,”’ she answered 
irritably; ‘you take only a man’s view of the 
question. The fact makes the present state 
of things most unseemly.”’ 

“Weil, it’s no affair of ours ’’ the Colonel 
said yawning. Dr Westwood is old enough 
and wise enough to manage his own busi- 
ness 

“A man in love is always a fool,”’ his bet 
ter half persisted. 

And. in spite of all the adverse ton 
Dr Westwood and his ward ‘eld on their 
way calm and in time their relations were 
tacitly accepted by those around them. And 
nobody save Mra Trevanion guessed at or 
beliewed in the sleeping giant which the poor 
doctor hulled to rest with such psinfal toil 
whenever he roused, as he would do all to 


“‘We should never care for each other in 
any other way if we lived fora hun- 
red years,”’ was the d 8 salvation over 
and over again when the madness was upon 
bim, a crue! but effectual lullaby for the 
tyrant within him Would it always be ei- 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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vity. It might be no light matter to be 

in this bleak, inclement weather out on 
Dartmoor, where strayed travelers 
found themselves in bad case ere now—had 
even perished. 

Armine’s weary voice asked at last— 

“‘Are we nearly there? Is it not very 
dark?’ 

Me have lost our way,”’ he confessed. 
‘T can't tell how it happened. We ought 
to have been home two hours ago. We 
shall come upon a shepherd's hut presently, 
nodeubt. You sre not afraki?”’ 

“No—not with you.” she answered 
cheerily; but, forall her courage, some of 
Heph *s tales of lonely Dartmoor came 
int» her mind and pene an uneasy thrill. 


by 
taxed her impaired strength 
was feeling faint, and the 
sounded dim and distant in 
the twinkle of a cottage light shone 
star over the track. 
*‘Holloa! Holloa there!”’ 
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as is wout with ladies when thetr hats are 
a— 
six months or more—the smiling Summer 
pow 
wish in shady dell and wold 
Boor other wreaths wherewith to deck her 
brow. ‘ 
The fair green cap shat erewhile graced her 
with trembling leaves and fruits and grasses 
ri 
nionabdle grown, perforce ts shed, 
Unfanive the newer style ite short-termed 
life. 


4 of russet-brown becomes the rage, 
A at circles round her brow in changing 


fold, 
taste attains its latest 
78 remnants of bright and 
gold. 


s if repenting for the fol'y done, 
* younger Sage when fiashed and warm 
with 


youth, 
+ USE Sloth ein — 
Yet though so changed we love the Summer 
For Hops beams from her eyes and sings 
That wee the fashion’s changed as fashions 


in old-time »2 are⸗i. save come again. 
Lady Margery. 


BY W. H. ©. 








J 
hand trembled slightly, and her face 
grew colorless; but she did not glance up 
from her escritoire where she was writ- 

ing invitations upon satiny, perfumed note- 
sheets, bearing the gilded crest of the +hon- 
orable house of Edes. 

“Who is he, my dear?’ she questioned 
carelessly of her indolent, Saxon-fair hus- 
band who lounged near, smoking fragrant 
cigarettes. 

‘‘A rather nice sort of fellow, Margery; 
French, and not very young, you know. I 
met him on the Continent last season. 

“But is not our list full enough, Garnier? 
Of course. I will invite him ff you wish, but 
do you think it well to ask people here, 
ahout whom we know so little, now that 
ee laugh f pted 

“Isa baby yet,” ingly interru 
her husband. “W —F Margery, the girl 
will not be out for several seasons; 80 do 
not commence to worry your head about set- 
tlements for her. As for this Vignanx, he 
cares more fora quiet game or ecarte than 
for any pink-faced girl in Christendom 
Not that I'm so particular about —2 
him only he is staying with Creighton, an 
I can acarcely avoid it.’’ 

“Very well; as you say, of course,” re- 
joined Lady Edes, calmly, not caring to ex- 
cite the curiosity ot her husband by too 
pointed an exhibition of dislike to this stran- 
gers coming. 

‘Though. what are the odds?’ she ex- 
claimed, passionately,dashing down her pen 
when Lord Eies had left the room. ‘What 
have I to hope from Isidor when once he 
comes here and recognises me? And yeta 
reprieve ever so slight, is like a spar toa 
drowning wretch.’’ 

Again the lady’s jeweled hand moved 
rapidly to and fro over the paper. But 
when she had completed the note which 
summoned to her home the man who had 
the nower to desolate, she arose and paced 
the floor in an agony of dread and despair. 

Yet an hour later, when she sat at lun- 
cheon with the few guests already assem- 
bled, there was no trace upon her haughty 
face of the secret buried in her heart; no 
more than when she stood, handsome, cnld. 
and proud. before the stranger her husband 
Introduced with such careless, pleasant 

on— 

“Ladv Edes, allow me. Monsieur Vig- 
maux. Ihave pledged myself to turn him 
out one of the best cross-field riders in the 
district, ” 

“Ah, madam, Lord Edes has been prom- 
ising me all manner of and pleasures, 
but he has not painted the half. What de- 
light, indeed, could compare with being the 
ruest of so charming a hostess?’ and the 
Frenchman bowed gallantly. 

Yet not the most observant watcher could 
fave detected that these two had met be- 


Only Lady Margery knew that those keen 
brilliant eyes held a sneering consciousness 
within their depth of days when their own. 
er had not been wont to greet Garnier Edes’s 
= a her now. 

a . 
— did ‘not quail before this con 
© matter that the cloud o’ershadowing 
her blacker threatening; she 


eS VIGNAUX!” Lady Margery’ 


ees fe of the dessert, a 


the eee nein puaching dy, iat 


careless pride. 
nape Dee F 
e ay's suspense without 
the slightest betrayal of its exquisite torture. 
2 WF, ~ — 
er his most exalted or insinuat- 
— ho could know 
* v 
of the bitter night she kept, when she 


or to bend above her husband's unconscious 
form in an agony of deathless and dreading 
Bu 


t still the blow that she expected had 
not fallen, though the guests were preparing 
to say tarewell to their noble hosts. 

Sometimes Margery drew her breath in 
a rndden spasm of hope. 

Perhaps Vienaux meant to spare her. 

But when she was dressed for dinner the 
last day of the Frenchman's stay, and came 
out into the upper corridor, she was un- 
deceived. 


Vignsux advanced to meet Ler. 

‘I will see you in the billiard-room while 
the gentlemen are still at table,” he whis 
pered with easy insolence, as they were 
joined by another guest. 

Lady E‘es marvelled how she lived 
through that dinner hour, though bers was 
the most brilliant repartee, the readiest 
laughter. 

But Vignaux saw the unutterable woe that 
dilated her eyes as her glance. while leaving 
the room, rested upon her husband's face. 

Ten minutes later she stepped into the 
ee and found her enemy await- 

g her. 

‘Pray be seated, Lady Edes,”” he said, 
gallantly, as she stopped, haughtily, a few 
steps from him. 

She threw her head back prondly. 

ms need, sir; our interview must be 

“For fear that you will be discovered 
here? It would not be nearly so unpleasant 
a fact as a certain truth I could reveal. 
However, we will be quits concerning that 
upop one condition, Margery.’’ 

‘Name it.”’ 

-_ want tomarry Lord Edes’s daughter, 
a ee 

‘Her forty thousand a year,” suggested 
Ladv E jes, scornfully. ° ail 

“Ot course I like the money; but let me 
tell you a truth, my black-eyed beauty. I 
could renounce it for your sweet sake; but 
I know you will not come—beh! you idol- 
ize that fair effeminite husband of yours—so 
I will make a second choice and marry the 
pretty Miriam.”’ 

“You never shall!’’ 

Lady Ejes’s face was full, now, of con- 
centrated passion. 

‘Not’ said Vignaux, with tantalising 
coolness. ‘‘Perhaps you are not aware that 
despite your little precautions, I have seen 
the girl daily eince I came; that she is mine, 
goul and body, by right of the most pas- 
sionate and abandoned love; that like a rash 
and precipitate Margery Vare. we once knew 
she is ready to renounce friends and the 
world for my sake.”’ 

Lady Edes regarded him for a minute in 
silent horror. 

She did not doubt the man’s assertions. 

She knew him capable of deadly fascina- 
tion and diabolical duplicity. 

‘7 will save Miriam from you and from 


“herself!” she cried, at last. 


“But at what cost? Have you counted 
that? I think it is too large a one for you 
to pay. You will bring sbout my e 
with this girl.”’ 

“J tell you I never will? I would sooner 
kill her with my own hand than see her 
your wife.” 

‘Nonsense! Do not we — in heroics. 

ow will you help yourself?’’ 

9— will %ell my husband all the truth— 
how s wild, romantic, and sinned against 
school girl was coaxed from her convent 
home and {nto a supposed marriage with an 
adventurer and gambler. That. when he 
had made sway with her small fortune, he 
to her his true re wwe fen 

ntion he had practiced upon her, an 
oer Bah! Tell what you like! It is enough 
that you scknowledge that much of your 
! I will add aoe ae you 

came to my arms, 6 gisdly 
there until you became — 

a girl of high degree whom 
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fe for her, and for your honor, 
you must at least remember me nityingly.’’ 
And with white, set face Lady Eijes sought 


own room. 

That night she dismissed her maid and sat 
writing till late. Then she donned a hood 
and long mantel, and so attired crept sofily 
to the corridor. 

But the gaunt form of her elderly servant 
met her there, and pushed her back, motion 
ing her with ope warning finger, and 
tollowing into dimly -lighted boudoir. 

‘Take off those ra my lady,’’ the 
woman whispered. ‘You need not sacri- 
fice yourself, another victim to the treachery 
and diabolism of the man who jies in yon. 
der chamber. You are very brave, . ear. 
Mon Dieu! I worship you—I hate him—so 
I have saved you! I his threate—-you 
have been sinned against; but my lord shall 
never know. Beha Isidor Vignaux is 
dead. Iwas his wife, his true wife, years 
ago. He cast me off and took my child 
from me; he alone knows to what fate he 
consigned it. When I found he held the 
fate of this house in his hands, and that 
you would sacrifice yourself, but not my 
lord or bis child, I said, I will save her. 
Isidor deserves nothing at my hands. I have 
left a note at his side saying who I am and 
that I did the deed, or the rest, your 
safety is in your own hends.”’ 

The strange woman stole from the room, 
and escaped the grasp of the law when all 
the country side was ringing with accounts 


of the t y. . 

And Lady Mar Edes breathed a grate. 
ful prayer that she had been so strangely 
but awfully saved from temptation and death. 


A Smart Motz —Mules are said to be 
very dull of comprehension and only pert 
in a very perverted sense of the term. Why, 
even the word ‘‘mulish’”’ is considered a 
synonym for absurd obstinacy. There is 
one mule in this town who has conclusively 
proven that he isa good, smart mule. A 
few days ago this bright specimen trotted up 
ioe Rens Se Se blacksmith shop near 
by, and deliberately walked in He 
seemed to be * very and restless, 
exhibiting unmistakable of pain. The 
men in the were taken aback 
by the mule thus came to the un 
bridled and loose. At last the mule Uned 
up one of his legs and, with a gesture of his 
head, directed the attention of one of the 
men to his foot. It was then discovered 
thata nail had worked its way into the 
flesh, evidently causing the apparent prin 
The nail was then drawn out and his mule- 
ship, much relieved, trotted off. 


All the axes and bucksaws found in tbe 
ruins of Pompeii aré of light make, as if 
for woman's use. Those an- 


constructed 
cients knew their business. 
Life is like wine—if we would enjoy 














its purity we must drink it to the very 
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Paria, the priv was held by the convent 
of Filles-Dieu, nuns of which 
ne p ose who were 


mach, more, heartfelt 
than if he been aking. The 
was led to a crucifix near the ont door, 


the feet whereof he humbly kissed. He 
then received, from the hands of the Supe- 
rior, three pieces of bread (to remiad him of 
the Trinity) and one glass of wine (¢mblem 
of Unity.) The procession then resumed 
its dread way to the scaffold. 


SxnaTe Pacss —One of the pages of the 
United Siate« Senate, in a letter says: We 
need to get $90 a month, but now it is only 
$75. The boy that gets the President's room 
is rewarded with $1400 hundreds year. 
The perquisites for the pages are consider- 
able. A good one has no troub‘e in making 
$100 a month. A oomp'ete book of the 
sutographs of Congressmen and the heads 
of departments brings $50 A page made 
$300 out of what was koown asthe ‘dead- 
lock picture’-—-» humorous sketch. While 
the Electoral Commission was ia sesei m the 
boys had « good o unity to make some. 
thing. They specu on the exira tickets 
the shelled out. I sold one to 
Lizzie Saow for $30; Washington people 
know who she is. I knew a boy who made 
$80 off the bier of Charles Sumner. He 
aold the flowers for $20 Wormly paid him 
$10 for one bouquet. When the casket was 
removed he watched his opportunity and 
cut the fringe from the bier. He sold it to 
the colored people for $60, dealing it out in 
pieces. 

America’s ‘Greatness —The vreatest 
cataract in the world is the falls of Niagara 
where the water from the great upper lakes 
forme a river of three-quarters of a mile in 
width, and then, being suddenly contracted 
plunges over the rocks in two columns, to 
the depth of 170 feet each. The 
cave in the world is the Mammoth Cave, in 


river, and catch fish that are without eyes. 


The greatert river in the world is the Missis- 
sippi—4 100 miles long. The largest val 
in the world is the valley of the Mississi 


It contains 500 000 miles, and is one of the 
most fertile and profitable regions of the 


globe. The lar lake in the world is Lake 
Anoverior, which is trulv an inland sea, being 
430 miles long and 1000 feet deep The 


longest railroad in the world is the Pacific 
Railroad—over 8 0 miles in length. 


Natural Bridgeof Cedar Creek, in ‘ 
It extends across a chasm 80 feet in width 
and 250 feet in depth, at the bottom of which 
the creek flows The greatest mass of solid 
fron in the world i« the Tron Mountain, ot 
It w 350 feet high, and two 
miles in circuit. The largest aqueduet in 
the world is the Croton Aqueduct in New 
York. Its length is forty mi‘es * 
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pasion of oye and lip; 


could not hide the passion of eye an 
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not Affection's ties away, 


— dita tbe sovtening fy 


shone Am 
: world may frown on thee! 
bd ob altar Of the hearth 
sweetest tears shall start, 
there repose. in griet or mirth, 
treasures of the heart! 


Sister Margaret. 


BY A. O. G. 











refinement would have graced a princely 
saloon. and in its centre she had just lain, 
with closed eyes, sleeping the a last 
sleep, who had been its presiding angel. 
The room was crowded with friends of the 
family, and it was with difficulty that I 
gained entrance by the back parlor door, 
and as I sat on one of the carriages following 
the silent sleeper to the beautiful burying 
ground, where they were to lay her away, 
foubd myself passing in review the life of 
her whom you will agree with me in calling 
a brave woraan when you have heard her 


—— Pearson came of a good old 
family, widely known. highly honered. She 
grew up in the lap of —** beloved. 
Very early she gave up balls and parties. 
Bie “gs endowed with wonderfal talent 
for music and her health was extremely dell- 
cate. 

When Margaret was scarcely twenty. two 
she entered upon her fortune. It was a 
fortune of keen mortification, of bitter 
disappointment. Her father died suddenly, 
and when his sftsirs were investicated. 
financial ruin was found to be the portion o! 
his family. Her mother had been degd 
for many years; action devolved upon Mar- 


[: wae a tiny parlor, but its air of exquisite 


ret 
Mahe had just Ifved through one of great 
happiness in her betrothal to a msn who 
seemed in every way worthy of her love. He 
might have been partially so had he been true 
to his better nature He lovedMargaret, but 
he loved Ralph Weldon and bis interests 
more. He had boped through the influence 
of Margaret's father to be very shortly ina 

to marry; had hoped through her 

ther's munificence to have a handsome 
start in life, had counted finally on her 
patrimony for the future. : 

The death of Mr. Pearson dashed al! these 
hopes. ‘s patrimony was a burden 
which Ralph was not inclined to share. He 
was not at home when the blow fell; had 
been for some time absent on business, and 
wrote: 

‘Daan MARGARET: 

“The dreadful news has completely 
unnerved me. Poor girl, what a weight has 
fallen on you! I wish I could come home 
to share it with you, but that is impossible. 
I, too, am in trouble. I was just about 
Leen | to oy when your letter came 
Now, I would not for worlds add to your 
sorrows. I will merely say that I am over 
whelmed with business perplexities. When 
they are over I will come to you; until then, 
bear with me, and have patience. 

“Yours, with al] my love, 
“Raburn. ” 


A strange letter. So I thought when it 
was shown to me. 

She never dreamed of his having written 
thus merely in view of retaining his hold on 
her in case of any error in the rumors that 
had reached him concerning the total loss of 
her father’s property; and in the first days 
of her bereavement and perplexities hoped 
daily to hear further from him. She wrote 
him a loving letter, begging him to confide 
to her bis troubles, that they might endure 
. He did not reply—never wrote 
to her again. She went tears of anguish, yet 
could not wholly believe him false until a 
year later, when she heard of his marriage 
with a beautiful and wealthy girl. The 
long agony of suspense had prepared her 
for whatever might occur. Was it better 
or worse for her that she need no longer 
watch for the letter which never came? She 
could net tell. 

But Margaret had not folded her hands 
and lived only in ber grief during that long 

r of waiting for her doom. Oh, no! she 
been up and doing. She was the eldest 

of four children. The others ranged from 
twelve to eighteen years of sage. Laura, the 
elder of these, undertook to keep the house 
and attend to the family. obtained 
music pupils, and thus sufficient to 
comfortably supply the requirements of their 
pew heme, and educate and Frank, the 


two younger children 
Laura's house would not have 
been of ibe most com neture had 
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ease. Yet she was never known to com 
nD. 
Gee took e in the education of 


devotedly, too, and a ny gw I thought 
them exacting and selfish 
on her. Certainly, they did not fully realize 
the manifold sacrifices she made for them, 
nor the varied hardships of her lot. Like 
Lanra, they leaned on her, and, because 
suffering had’ made hef so strong to endure, 
they all believed her incapable of as much 
feeling as the rest of them. Margaret was 
prond as well as sensitive, and they none of 
them knew how often they wounded her to 
wens bed the great happiness of seei 
he Dg 
them both turn er ek pp 
trustworthy men, especially grew 
more and more in sympathy with her, as 


twenty-two, Frank twenty-four years of 
age; they had been for some time makin 
their own way in the world, and wis 
that she should discontinue giving lessons. 
To this she would .not consent. She let 
them contribute their share towards the 
9 ae insisted upon their laying 
by all e they could spare from their 
salaries, thet they might early establish 
bomes of their own. 

For herself, from the day when the boys 
ceased to be an expense to her, she began to 
put by money for Laura, that the latter 
—* be independent in case of her sister's 

eath. 

The result of this careful forethought was 
that she actually succeeded in leaving to 
Laura a sufficient income to supply all the 
absolute necessaries of life;-and was per- 
fectly satisfied that the boys, whether mar- 
ried or single, would always add something 
every year to Laura's income. 

Noone but myself ever knew that Margaret 
had had several quite desirable offers of 
marriage; and she would never have told 
me had I not myself observed. In one in 
stance especially I remonstrated with her for 
saying ‘‘no.”’ 

‘I have never been able to love but one 
man,’’ said Margeret, ‘‘and without love I 
cannot marry. Mr. Railton is, as you say, 
good; he has offered to take care of Laura 
for me’’ (the boys were then doing for 
themselves), ‘but, my friend, it is of no use. 
I cannot.’’ 

Oh, what a noble heart Ralph Weldon 
trampled upon! Whats noble, brave heart 
he put away fromhis own. A very different 
man he would have been if trueto her. Per- 
haps it was impossible for him to have been 
in any way worthy of her. Yet there must 
have been some in his nature, certain 
possibilities which he himself crushed, else 
& woman like Margaret Pearson could never 
have loved him as she did. I often 
wonder if the thought of her does not fill 
him with pangs of remorse. I think it 
| must. 

Well, her sorrows are over, her fight is 
fought, the noblest of victories by her was 
won. I often think of the expression of 
perfect peace on the beautiful face I long 
—_ on before she was borne away forever 

our sight. And every day, in those 
boys, I see the fruits of her brave efforts. 
They often come aad talk to me about her, 
and I find that the older they grow the more 
fully they profit by the memory of her ex 
ample and teachings. Especially Hal 
seems to be arriving at a full appreciation of 
her did character. As for Laura.she at 
least Margaret in grateful remembrance 
se never will appreciate 

er. 








Fears of a grasshopper invasion in the 
\ Sierra Nevada Valley have caused old in- 
habitants to give their recollection of the de- 
vastation produced by them twenty years 
ago. They were remarkably intelligent in 
those days. When they found fallen trees 
across their line of march, they banked up 
ageinst them to the depth of three feet, 
forming an incline plane, up which marched 
the advancing host. On the north aide of 
dwell the insects thus banked up died, 
and the inmates had to shovel them up and 
cart them away. In some places this year 
they have filled the creeks and fouled the 
water to such a degree that the cattle will 
not drink it. 
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* aun : 
“But I can’t help i? said 


ly. 

“Help it! nonsense,” said her sunt. 
eve 5 om over Sty, and I’m not in lve; 
no, nor likely to be.” 

‘But, Aunt Mary,’’ meekly pleaded the 
blue eyed little damsel, ‘only think of the 
difference between forty and seventeen ! 

Mary Hepworth rubbed her nose veher- 
ently. 

“0 my word, Bessie,”” said she, “I 
don't tne * to do about this ridiculous 
business of yours. Dear, dear, I am sure I 
don’t know what this world is coming to 
anyway.” 

“Bat I am seventeen,”’ argued Bessie, 
“and I danced at the last Charity ball, and 
my dresses are all made with long trains. 
Besides, George says I am his guardian an- 


! 

“Oh, fiddlestices !"’ cried Aunt Mary, 
‘what do you want of a husband ?” 

‘All girls have husbsnds,’’ returned Bes 
sie. 

‘“‘Aren’t you happy as you are?”’ 

⸗ 433* confessed Beesiovdut I—I 
think I should be happier if I were married 
to George.”’ 

“And why, in the name of reason?’’ de- 
manded Mary. j 

‘Because he loves me !’’ 

And the deep roses came into Bessie’s 
cheek as she spoke. 

‘‘Loves you !"’ scornfully echoed Mary— 
‘loves your money !"’ 

‘I have no money,”’ said innocent Bessie; 
‘‘so it can't be that.”’ 

Mary laughed a hard laugh. 

‘Tt has never yet occurred to her mind 
that she is my heiress, and that people call 
me ‘the rich old maid,’”’ thought Mary to 
herself. ‘Poor little unconscious dove. And 
for her, of all people in the world, to become 
the prey of a fortune-hunter! I won't 
have it; so there.” 

And she turned once more to Bessie. 

‘‘Bessie,’’ said she coaxingly, ‘‘do oblige 
wt ay give up this foolish notion of a hus- 

n ,*9 
“Oh, Aunt!” cried the girl, ‘‘really I 
couldn't.” 

‘I'll give you the diamond cross that you 
fancied, last week.’’ 

“Oh, Aunt!’’ 

Or come—you shall have a summer at 
Saratoga.’”’ 

‘TI don’t want to goto Saratoga.”’ 

‘‘Would you prefer going abroad ?’’ urged 
the elder lady. ‘‘I don’t like sea voyages, 
but anything would be preferable to wreck- 
ing your future.”’ 

‘T—TI think I prefer George, Aunt,’’ fal- 
tered Bessie. ‘‘That is, if you won't be 
“fica will rach heedl to ‘ts 

**You will rus on ur 
then?’’ cried Mary. . - * 

**Yes, confessed Bessie, ‘I think that if 
you don’t object, I will.’’ 

‘‘Bessie,’’ said Aunt Mary, ‘I never de- 
nied you anything yet, and I don’t suppose 
I shall deny you this. Tell George Dickson 
to come and see me. And if he is really in 
earnest——”’ 

“Oh, aunt, there never was anyone half 
80 much in earnest as we two are,“ fer- 
vently interrupted Bessie, clasping her 
hands. 

“Yes, yes, I daresay.’’ said Mary. ‘Ve 
well, as I was remarking, I'II take it into 
consideration.’’ 

And Bessie sat down and wrote a little 
pink note to her lover : 


“Dearest Groror :—Aunt Mary has re- 
lented, and you are to come and 3 — 
once. h, joy, joy! 

Yours Eternally, 

And sh Hed — 

nd she cs the gardener’s boy, and 
gave him twenty-five cents 
femedily y nts to post the letter 

r. George Dickson, being like his fa 
lances. very much in earnest lost no time 
in responding to this rose scented sum 
mone. 

‘“‘Frank,’’ be said to his law partner, and 
particular friend, ‘you'll 
en et ‘you'll stand bya fellow, 

: ‘To the death,”’ said Frank Wright. 

‘Then come with me to face Bessie’s old 
aunt,” said Dickson, “for it all depends 
upon her—our future I mean. Bessie is 
such a dear, dutiful little kitten that she 
— — marry without her aunt’s con 

“That's the situation of affairs, ch?” gai 
Mr. Wright. “And where d t * 
trees of destiny reside ee eee 

“In oomingdale road,”’ said 
a eT 22 with a —9 
dio bg mer ag , and a fountain in the mid- 

“Oh—h—h !" ejaculated Frank. ‘Tt’ 
rich Mise Basil sete Frank. “It's the 

“It's t o rich Miss Basil,”’ assented D . 
— “But you see, rich or poor, it hea 
no ifference to me.. It’s her niece I want 





“Mosey 
" is a convenience, ” 
thoughtfully remarked Wrisht” re te 


are 

—— —— 
6 ven’ PY ” 

said Mr. Dickson, reddening. a 
‘Don’t tell me,”’ said » “feeling te 
her pocket for an official. letter with 

és an belvens* 

** broke in Dick- 


a big red seal. “Up to 
‘Don’t waste.your breath in — 


Bessie was looked u 
‘T assure you,ma 
me,” said . “Tt's time and 
me 


alone.’’ 


“My income is not ** said the 
lawyer, modestly, ‘but is quite sufficient 
to maintain a in comfort. I love Be 
sie, and there are not many hardships which 
love will not sweeten.”’ 
me in sounds well in books,’’ said Miss 
‘You shall see that we will reduce it to 
ractice,’’ said Dickson, cheerfully. ‘And 


Basil——’ 


sie; she loves you dearly. Need I say how 
\ delighted we should both be if you would 
eonneet Ole Pe 

Mary dropped gloves into a bunch of 
blue larkspurs. 

“Eb Hh ye said. “Do * 
you wo ——— J 
poverty stricken old maid, like me?’’ 
Sana his hands to Mis 

‘‘Aunt Mary,” said he. ‘I may call you 
80, mayn’t 1?—pray believe that it will be 
doing as both a favor to come and live with 
us. We cannot, perhaps, give you the lux- 


y: 

“Young man,” said she, ‘there is more 
in you than I thought. Take Bessie if you 
want her. Yonder she is, watching w 
from the oriel casement. Go to her. 
her that the stony-hearted old sunt re 
lented at last. —stop a minute,” she 
added, as he was eagerly turning away * 
told you that I had property invested the 
— Company.’ 

se es.”’ 

“It was only a thousand dollars. The 
rest is all safe, and will one 
and Bessie’s. And 





tier woman of the two.”’ 

{ (Mrs. De Young, mother of the editors sad 
i Premluh lady end after ber husbasd’s 

a 0 

death was a milliner in Cincinnati for some 
time, and her character was unblemished. 
Her sons think so much ot her 
—— guard her ser to Know 
prevprw heer dan Sea on the politics! 
























A 
Blee 
Called down 


As thistle down upon the air, 
As bird upon 52 
Her songs soar up the earth, 
and comfort backward —— 
strong, deer end evens rang out, 


Sleep, sleep! thetnother still doth sing— 


Fr thanking God that He hath spared, 
ina lite whieh He bath taken? 


oO other, pray for strength éach hour 
To suffer an be brave, 
bas cast its shadowy mist 





The Diamond Cross. 





BY 6. C. L. 





OROTHY FANE was only 
years of age when she went 
girl and child’s nurse to 
Hall. ° 

bool at Hapbury uatil that — 
echool at ary un 
of paralysis which depri 
usefulness and income; 
little Dorothy came to him, 
blue eyes, and a quiver ia her voice. 

‘‘Father,’’ said she, ‘I’ve heard of a way 
to earn some a oP 

ee up in a surprised sort 
of way. 
' — my lasat“ said he; ‘‘and what is 
t ‘s 

“They want an under nurse for the new 
baby up atthe Hall,’’ said Dorothy, eagerly; 
‘and Mrs Popham thinks I might suit— 
2 I’ve always been fond of little children, 

‘ather.’’ 

The old man uttered a groan. 

2 servant!’ said he. ‘‘My Dolly a ser- 
vant!’’ 

“We're all God’s servants, father,”’’ said 
Dorothy, humbly. ‘‘Please may I try?’’ 

“D> as you like, in Heaven's name,’’ said 
Hosea Fane ‘ 

And Dorothy made haste to put on her 
bonnet and speed up to Hapbury Hall. 

Mrs. Popham, the kind-hearted old house- 
keeper, received Fane's little daughter with 
cheerful words of encouragement. 

—* said Ly. : ‘of course yothing tke 
a nice, tidy, well-loo g e 
2 My lady alwaye fies see pretty 

around her: and if "ll take pains 

to please Mrs. Milfail, nurse—as is a 
grand lady, and a little inclined to be 
crotchety—there can’t be no doubt as to 
your getting the situation.’’ 

Mrs. Milfail—who was, indeed, according 
to meek Dorothy’s way of thinking, s 
“grand lady” in her rustiin black silk, ruf- 
fled white apron, and hese bordered cap— 
graciously chose to say that Dorothy Fane 
met, © aie .c0 a8 young person 

nough.”’ 

Mrs. a mf herself, into whose presence 
our tremb ttle heroine was introduced, 
smiled s — her, and told ber she 
had a good , and she, Mrs. Hapbury, 
was > sure that she would be honest and 
faithful, so she was duly installed in the va- 
cant situation. 

‘Well, Dolly,” said old Hosea, the first 
twilight that came running across the 
5 ate bat —— and bringing a mould 

elly ‘Popham's regards, 
there had been a dinner party at the Hall 
the evening before, and dainties of that na- 
* were plentiful.and how do you like 

“Oh. father, the baby is a little angel!” 
cried Dorothy, enthusiastically; ‘‘and 
= is very Mrs. Popham, too, 
an ‘only,’ ’’ said Hosea, 
philosopher. 


said 


‘There is alwa 
with the shrug of » 
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“Wait, Dolly, wait,” said the old man. 
‘Things are pretty sure to come around 
straight in this world, if only we have 
patience.” 


anda > 
Bhe tossed her shining black curls at the 
sight of daisy-faced Dorothy, and laughed 


affectedly. 
“Too late—too late!’ she cried. ‘If it 


riage brought my lady home from the gar- 
den concert, you might have had the ride 
round to the stable yard like a countess, 
with Mr. Liewellyn on the box and two 
footmen behind. But I mustn't stay; m 
lady will want me directly to do her hair 
for the evening. You'll not fo your 
promise, Mr. Liewellyn, to takea bit of sup 
per in the housekeeper’s room with us to- 


night?”’ 

without glanc- 
ing up from his avocation; ‘'I'll not forget.’’ 
“Shall you be there, Dorothy?’ he asked, 
as Mademoiselle Jeannette’s ruffied flounces 
trailed away over the grass. 
Dorothy's eyes fell. 
‘‘They haven't asked me,'’ said she, in a 
low voice. 
‘Then they'll have none of my com. 
pany,’’ said the new coachman, decidedly. 
‘To my mind, Dolly Fane, you're worth a 
dozen of that chattering French pasrrot.’* 
But Dorothy could not help experiencing 
a natural pang of envy the next night, when 
shesaw Ma’amselle Jeannette dressed out for 
a public ball in the neighboring town, 
whither she was to be escorted by Mr. War- 
ing. the master's own msn. 
For Mr. and Mrs. Hapbury were dining 
out, and the elegant soubrette was off duty 
until midnight, at least. 
She wore pink silk—a little soiled to be 
sure—and one of Mrs. Hapbury’s cast off 
wreaths and elegant cleaned gloves, and 
around her neck ed a slender gold 
chain from which hung a dead gold cross 
with a huge sparkling stone like a drop of 
dew in the centre. 
*‘Oh!"’ cried Dorothy, involuntarily, ‘‘that 
cross is exactly like the one the mistress 
wore, when——”’ 
‘Hold your tongue!’’ cried out ma’am- 
selle, imperiously. Like hers, indeed! As 
if I ire to wear diamond crosses, 
Yes, yes, tell Mr. Waring I’m quite ready 
now.” 


And Dorothy Fane thought no more about 
it until the next afternoon, when, chancing 
to enter a secluded little summer-house at 


the foot of the vegetable garden, she came 
unexpectedly upon David Llewellyn him 
self, with his head bowed upon his hands 


and his face deathly pale. 


‘Mir. Liewellyn,”’ she cried, ‘‘what is the 
matter?”’ 

‘Matter enough!” he responded, without 
looking up. ‘I'm discharged.”’ 

“Discharged! Oh, Mr. Liewellyn—and 
what for?” 

‘For stealing!” 


He pronounced the word with a bitter 


laugh. 

“Ay, Dorothy Fane, for stealing a dis- 
mond cross which the mistress says she must 
have dropped in the carriage two nights ago; 
and as I was the only one who has any- 
thing to do with dusting the cushions, and 
that sort of thing, ahe sends for me. 

« ‘Llewellyn,’ says she, ‘where is my dia- 
croes?’ 


o_o ’ says I, ‘I’ve seen no diamond 


cr wAnd she looks at me as if those hand 
some of hers were arrows, to shoot me 
*L and through. 

“« ‘My man,’ says she, ‘Mr. Hapbury end 
I tolerate no dishonest people about the Hail 
You may come for your wages to-night, 
says she. ‘I’m sorry, but there seems to 
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no help for it. 1 dropped it in the carriage, 





























































; 
‘so give'em up atonce. There's no use 
g & fuses about it.” 
And, sure endugh, the cross was found 
folded between a pair of primrose-colored 
gloves at the very bottom of Ma’amselle 
eannette’s box. 


5 
‘T only took it for a joke!’ screamed out 
Ma'ameelle Jeannette, shrilly, ‘to tease Mr, 
Llewellyn, because he that 
headed little 


pe 


heart of her household. 

Ma’amselle Jeannette went to there 
to expiate her crimes at leisure, and 

David Liewellyn was reinstated in his posi- 
tion as coachman shee pe epee and lit- 
oe Sears pase all at once in the 
em g situation of a heroine. 


And we're to be married in the spring, 
father,’’ said , hiding her burning 
face on old Hosea's shoulder; ‘and Mrs. 


dress; and Mr. Hapbury says we shall have 
the little cottage at the gate, free of rent; 
and there's the sweetest little room for you, 
with its windows all with ivy 
and woodbine—and, oh, er, I am 80 
happy!’’ 

“Not a whit happier than you deserve, ” 
said Hoses Fane, stoutly, although his own 
old eyes were dim with a which 
was not that of grief. 








His Waicat 1x GoLp —There are two re- 
markable ceremonies performed by the 
Kings of Travancore, inIndia. At the first, 
which signifies ‘‘the gift of the weighing of 
a man,”’ the pos ye weighs his au- 
gust person against ingots and coins of re- 
fined gold, and afterwards distributes the 
said gold to pious and learned Brahmans, 
The ceremony lasts more than a week. The 
Maharaja shaves and bathes, js annointed 
with water of a reddish hue, goes through 
many tedious rites, and finally, after pre- 
senting the Pagoda with a bull elephant, 
takes sword and shield of state and gets 
into one scale, while the opposite is 
filled with gold coins and ingots until it fair- 
ly lifts the royal person into thesir. The 
whole expenditure on such occasions, in- 
cluding the gold, the traveling expenses of 
the chiefs, the feasting of Brahmans and the 
erection of tempo sheds, has amounted 
to about $80 000. e second, called the 
‘‘Womb ot Goild,”’ is more simple. A huge 
veasel, in form like the lotus, is made of 

ure gold, ten feet in height and eight feet 
fn circumference. This is half filled with 
water, ghee and milk; and the King, de- 
scending into it from the top by means of a 
‘beautiful ladder expressly made’’ for the 
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head of water, sti occasionally for three 7 2s 

or four days until (t ferments, is much better 
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occasion, takes a dip, performs his devotions TEMPERATURE AND Bor, —The 

in this purifying mixture, and has hymns | rejations exist between temperature and the 

chan over him. This ceremony lasts | compactness of soils: In summer, compact 
soll ison the a warmer than joose soil, 





about ten minutes instead of eight days, but 
it may cost about $60,000. 





verage 
bat in winter, and on a fall of temperature, it 
is colder. In warm weather, com soilsare 
warmer by day and colder by night than loose 
soils, and are subject to greater fluctuations 
of temperature. ne practical inference is 
plain. 

New War or Proragatine Hractxtas. 
—The gardener of the University of Berlin , 
has found that hyacinths may be prope 
by their leaves, thus revealing a new way to 
raise a | number of rare varieties. 
leaves req to be cut off as close to the bulb 
as ibie, put in a saucer and covered with a 
thin layer of sandy leaf mould. The mucer 
the inter surface of the gla, in sight or bine 
the inner surface o 
weeks will develop buds. 

Hatta or Horszs —The health and 
comtort, of —~ 8a of iate years bern 
greatly improved t better construction 
of stables. T are ease wee 5 
lofty, an rovided w means of thoroug 

ff — many new stables lofts 
above the horses’ heads and 
shafts are introduced to con away foul air. 
By perforated bricks and gratings under the 
and elsewhere ad walis, and 
tilators, 














Wuen To Let Go.—It we only knew just 
when to let go, how much easier our work 
would be! How many sermons sre spoiled, 
how many social calls are ruined, how 
much personal influence is wasted, because 
we hold on just a little too long. and so 
permit blessings to generate into bores. On 
the other hand, it appals one to think of the 
oprortunities he has abandoned, and the 
toll he has thrown aside, just because he did 
not wait one minute longer and so get the 
benefit that was all ready to drop into his 
hands. When time for letting go has come, 
do not permit a thousand sttractions to re- 
tain your hold an instant. But if it is your 
duty to keep on doing just what you are 
doing, turn not aside though the whole 
world call away. Try to find the exact 
between too much 7 
. 8. 
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Memeny AND THE Past. 


pains, of past enmities, of the quarrel that 
has been verbally made up, the offence once 
offered and since atoned for? Some people 
never bury these things. They say that 
they forgive, but they keep their dead dis- 
pleasure, as the dwarfs keep Rosered’s 
pretty body ; with a glass window in the 
coffin, by which they could look in and 
watch her wheneve; they chose. No; there 
is no good in that. Coffins with glass win- 
dows in them are a great mistake. Let us 
bury the dead things of life deep in good, 
honest soil—plant flowers on them, #0 that 
the place where they lie ahall not be barren 
or disfigured; make of each mistake, each 
sad experience, a means of future good, and 
trath, and beanty; and go on—always go 
on, till we come to an end, when we our- 
selves shall be among the dead and buried, 
some of us remaining as beautiful remem- 
brances, ever enshrined in honor and de- 
light; some of us standing alone in the 
backward vista, as but sorrowful mistakes, 
like the blind creatures who have missed 
their way; or children of sorrow, brought 
up under the hard tutelage of pein, and 
never suffered to escape the hand of that 
stern teacher—that crue] monitor. 


Monat truth, distinguished from scien- 





of mora] truth. The function of moral 
truth isto make a man larger and richer 
and better managed. And the value of all 
moral truth consists in its power to develop, 
to enlarge, to strengthen, to regulate, to dis 
cipline and to control. It is more important 





before. Where are those who were invested 
with political power—where are the fearless 
orators? Where are those who were 
the great generals and kings !—all a myth. 
Are not their memorial relics comprised in 
a few bones? Look into the scpulchres, and 
see if you cam tell which is the master, 
which the slave, which the poor, which the 
rich. Distinguish, if you can, the captive 
from the king, the strong from the weak, 
the beautiful from the deformed. Remem- 
ber which you are, and you will never be 
uplifted, and you will not forget what you 
are if you consider yourself. 


Insrxcatons of evil are among the vilest 
of the vile ones of the earth. They do more 
barm than any number of bold accusers, 
and are not to be chastised because they 
cannot be caught. An insinuation hes no 
tangible basis for a struggle, just as 90 one 
can catch and pinion Proteus. 


—_— — — — 





of suicides in England. The annual pro· 
portion was equal to sixty-seven per 1 000,- 
000 living in each of the quinquennials end- 
ing 1864, 1869, and 1874 ; the extreme range 
in single years was from sixty-two to sev- 
enty-three per 1,000 000 during the sixteen 
years 1862-1877. Although this general 
average is maintained throughout the coun- 
try, there are both loca] and periodical vari- 
ations. 


A WELL-KNown clerygyman relates that, 
lately talking to some youngsters in regard 
to the vacation, and diverging into ‘the ne- 
ceasity of kindness to animals, he inciden- 
tally remarked: ‘‘Boys are often cruel to 
frogs and toads. I remember when a boy 
of wickedly filling up a toad with fire. 
crackers and then lighting them.’’ He was 
horrified to see this remark received with 
liveliest emotions of interest “and delight, 
and utterly prostrated as he passed out at 
bearing one urchin say to another, ‘‘Jings; 
that’sa new note. Won't we have fun 
blowing up the bull paddies down in the 
medder !"’ ° 


Lorp BRACONSFIELD is described as re- 
markably caretul in his dress, although he 
no longer appears in embroidered waistcoats, 
festoons of gold chains, silk lined coats and 
light trousers. He goes now to the House 
of Commons mornings quietly dressed in a 
frock coat, a black necktie, and a pair of 
bronze-colored trousers. But when he takes 
his walks abroad he dons a wonderful light 
overcoat, with trousers a shade darker, a 
blue necktie,and, when the east wind blows, 
a white s‘lk handkerchief loosely tied round 
the throat. In strange contrast to the 
white silk are the sunken, wrinkled cheeks 
and the dead, unmoved expression. His 
face shows his age ; but, from a back view, 
that cunningly-cut overcoat would seem to 
surround a man of forty. 


Tux Cental System is expected to go into 
operation so quietly that it is likely an im- 
portant revolution in trade will be com 
pletely effected without derangement of in- 
terestof any kind. At a meeting of the 
New York grain trade a proposition to make 
buyers pay delive:y expenses, was rejected. 
A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Board of Managers to postpone the date of 
placing the cental system in operation from 
October 1 to January 1, 1880, so as to avoid 
confusion. The railroads have already be- 
gun to carry grain on the basis of one hun- 
dred pounds, but on the lazes and canals 
the bushel is the standard, and it is so late 
im the season that any change involving the 
printing of a new lot of bills ot lading, etc., 
would not be worth while. The petroleum 
trade has sent in a similar petition. 





it is at once killed and feasted upon by the 
mother. ‘Thus it seems that while the fe- 
male willingly secrifices her life to her eff- 
spring, yet she does not hesitate to kill them 
should they be so devcid of instinct as to 
refuse to remain where she places them af- 
ter birth, While this is going on the male 
parent stands around, evidently ‘‘bossing 
the job.”’ 


How essential it is that the singer aim to 
put the character of the sentiment in the 
tone of his voice. This is even done in or- 
Ginary speech ; how much more essential is 
it that it should be so done when the -emo- 
tion is musically expressed! Ifa man 

his love tries to win the object of 
his affections by the gentleness of his utter- 
ance and the sympathy of his tones, is it 
not in accordance with the general princi- 
ples of natural art that he should aim to 
put a loving tone into his voice when he 
sings the same sentiment? It is no answer 
that in the former case he is speaking his 
rea) sentiments, while in the latter he is not 
uttering those sentiments which have a real 
existence within him. These are feelings 
and sentiments which are at times allied to 
strains of melody ; and as the composer in 
his musical inflexions and combinations of 
sound tries to express the emotion, so should 
the singer by the character or color of his 
tones try to convey the verbal sentiment. 


Bow-.ees and knock-knees are among 
the commonest deformities of humanity, 
and Dr. Compton of Manchester, Eng., at- 
tributes the first-mentioned distortion to s 
habit some youngsters delight in, of rub- 
bing the sole of one foot against that of the 
other ; some will go to sleep with the soles 
together. They appear to enjoy the contact 
only when the feet are naked; they don’t 
attempt to make it when they are socked or 
slippered. So the remedy is obvious; keep 
the baby’s soles covered. Knock-knees the 
doctor ascribes to a different childish habit— 
that of sleeping on the side, with one knee 
tucked under the hollow behind the other. 
He has found that where one leg has been 
bowed inward more than the other, the pa- 
tient has always slept on one side, and the 
uppermost member has been the most de- 
formed. Here the preventive is to pad the 
inside of the knees, so as to keep them 
apart, and let the limbs grow freely their 
own way. All of which is commended to 
mothers who desire the physical upright- 
ness of their progeny. 

Tux silly novels which are written about 
a career in Oxford College, Eng., almost in- 
variably represent the student as a noisy, 
idle, drunken youth, whose chief wit lies 
in practical jokes, who browbeats his tu- 
tors, dodges the university authorities, 
cheats the tradesmen, and has al] his vul- 
garities condoned by the obsequiousness of 
the college ‘‘dons,” who are ready to make 
any allowance for 8 young man of spirit, 
who has a libera) allowance, and is the son 
of a country gentleman residing in Blank 
Moorehouse. This absurd exaggeration had 
some basis of truth in it thirty years ago, 
but has long ceased to be even probable. 
The first protest against the mean adulation 
of rank and wealth was made forty years 
ago by Merton College, which refused to 
admit what were called ‘tufts,’ that is, 
noblemen privileged by reason of wearing 
a peculiar kind of cap and gown, and gen- 
tlemen commoners. The rule was imitated 
subsequently by all the colleges, and for the 
last twenty years or so, the only persons 
who have been admitted in this costume 
were the Prince of Wales, Frince Hassan, 
and Prince Leopold. 

CoLLIERY mules sometimes live many 
years without seeing daylight, as they are 
only taken out of the mines when work is 
entirely suspended. The mules are used in 
hauling cars of coal from the various parts 
of the mine to the foot or the slope of the 
shaft from where it is hoisted to the surface 
by steam. The mules go to work with the 
miners and continue till evening. They are 
stabled in the mine and carefully attended 
to. Strange to say, the costs of mules 
working in colleries are singularly smooth 
and glossy, and miners attribute it to the 
coal dust that settles on the hair and pol- 
ishes it The lead mule in a team always 
carries a miner's lamp attached to his collar 
but miners say the lamp is , 8 





the mules never get off the track im the dark. 
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only before and after moulting. 
to add that it wil! be a waste of time to 
periment on any other canaries than 
of the Norwich breed, or on birds that are 
not of a very dark yellow strain. This 
statement is made on the authority of Le 
Mondes. 


Fe 


Tux following letter from a Chinaman In 
regard to the cure of cholera, is published 


rary, in publishing it, says : 
of its genuine nature, we may state that it 
was originally handed in as an advertise- 
ment, the physician whose skill in the cure 
ot cholera it makes known, having (we are 
assured by one of the most respectable 
Chinese residents of Kobe) made a fortune 
out of his practice during the brief period in 
which the cholera has been raging, and 
being therefore in a position to pay for the 
fame which he no doubt considers to be his 
due, outside of the narrow sphere in which 
he has been laboring. ‘The letter iteelf is 
written in a fine, bold, clerkly hand, and we 
are informed is the unassisted production of 
a Chinese. We give it verbatim, and shall 
be happy to show it to the curious :” 
Osaxa, July 16, 1879. 
Sm—With your permission I would beg 
to direct, through the medium of your valu- 
able journal, the attention of the public to 
a subject which is most important and ia- 
teresting to the medical world. In the gea- 
eral opinion of the European, as well as the 
Japanese, cholera is an infectious disease— 
a plague against which there is no certain 
remedy; whereas, according to the opinion 
ot a Chinese doctor, who has been curing 
hundreds of Japanese'in Osaka, it is not st 
all infectious; as soon as the black blood or 
the poisonous matter is let out from the 
joints in the limbs and the middle finge™ 
the disease can be cured immediately. This 
may seem an absurdity to the Europes® 
but it is, nevertheless, s fact ; since bur 
dreds of the natives have been cured by the 
operation. If the medical men of the Wet 
would care to see how this disease is trested 
by the Chinese doctor referred to, 25 
lyze the blood of their patients at the 
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18—a poor chimney.sweeper’s ’ 
his way — through the 

wiry soos of Fests The rain descended 
in floods, dashed by a fitfa) wind 
against the window-panes, from 


Yet Pierre Lafont was happy; be 
young. How bountifully has Providence 


endowed th with inexhaustible cheer. 
fulness, hopefulness and . Nine 
tenths of the bare footed ren we see 


the very kindness of their parents. 

Pierre Lafont had worked hard all day. 
He had climbed many a chimney, and from 
its airy summit his gay carol had’ rung forth 
on the purer air of higher regions, like 
the song of a free = that 
upon a tree top. Christmas and New Year 
had passed, Carnival was coming, and the 
shop-windows were as brilliant as eastern 
bazaars, and so little Pierre, after his day’s 
work, instead of hastening to his home 
(which, indeed, as we shall see anon, was 
not 80 very attractive,) had treated himeelf 
to arambie about the city. He had read 
the me Pe owt leapt —* highly educa- 

cou and had ed 

his brains in trying to decide which of the 
minor theatres he should patronize for one 
night duringthe holidays. He had gazed 
intently into the cooks’ and confec-. 
tioners’ windows, admired the sugar 
—22 and figurantes, and wondered how 
ey tasted. He had lin long at the 
print-shop windows— his way 
—— & Page oF two ofa book of fairy 
es that lay n on’a stall, and thought 


how he should to buy the volume if he 
were only rich enou B 
away he ut he turned 


afford it. He wns se for he toouldn 't 


chimney sweens, was a 
hountry boy, andthey sought Paris after 
hardest time, to pick up a few francs by the 

est kind ot work; and now, as the busy 
fenorama of Paris faded from his eyes; in 
we storm, his mind reverted to his rural 
ome, and he reckoned up the days which 

hefore the mil 


would yet e 
Weather w and buds spring 
— and- the would return to the 
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his calcula- 

tions so far. To him it wasa big heap of 
fortune—great enough perhaps to 

half Pari had never dreamed of 
#0 much money being collected together in 
one mass. He around and with 
the single ‘Finding is hav. 
ings!” thrust the bag into his bosom, 
gud moved on, bat more rapidly than be- 
incident had occured just under a street- 
that wes —8 with unwonted 
and an old wooden-legged sol 

dier who bad paused to take breath and 
shelter fora moment under an archway, 
witnessed the action and also noted the 
face of the boy from which the drenching 
rain had thoroughly washed the soot, save 
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come of 
now to bed.”” 
In the mean time, our young friend no 
as the old soldier thought of him 
made his way into the twelfth ward of 
Paris, where he lived. He threaded his 
way through dark and tortuous streets, and 
finally turned into a narrow, dirty : alley at 
the corner of which burned a large lantern, 
on the glass of which was inscribed, 
tor the night at four sous.”’ But 
Pierre did not lodge in that house. That 
was a palace compared to the filthy, din 
hole which gave him shelter. It stood 
down the alley—a tall, misshapen damp 
old pile, with low browed windows and 
mouldy walls, six stories in height. He 
paused at the door, and pulled the bell. The 
jingling sound was followed by a dead si- 
ence. Again, and not without sme trepi 
dation, he pulled the cord. Shuffling steps 
were heard, the rattling ola chain and the 
clank ot an iron bar falling, and then a 
harsh. sharp female voice exclaimed: 
“Who's making this infernal racket at 
this hour of the night ?’’ 
‘It is I, Pierre Lafont;’’ faltered the 


_ Satan! come in then!’’ cried the 
voiceas the door opened. “Do you want 
= * my death of cold,in the draught, 
b m —— 

‘Pardon me, mother Babouche,”’ said 
the boy gently, “I amesorry to disturb 


‘] shall complain to your master,’’ said 
the hag, ‘‘aud see whata walloping you'll 

then!’’ 

“O, don’t, pray!’’ he pleaded. ' 

“Go along up stairs then—and go to bed, 
you hound.”’ 

The boy groped his way up the stairs to 
the sixth story, and entered the miserable 
little room, occupied by his master and 
seven other sweeps, who slept two in a bed 
—if the rickety contrivance they lay upon 
could be called a bed 

Pierre stole in softly, hoping to find no 
one awake, bat the master sweep, a ruffian 
with one eye, who slept by the stove wrap 
ped in a bear skin, slumbered as light ass 
cat,and he now glared with hissiugle optic 
fiercely on the new comer, as he was steal- 
ing to his bed. 2 

‘Well! I’m blessed, young gentleman, 
said he, ina hoarse voice, roughened by 
frequent libations, ‘‘f this is not the height 
of criminality and impvudence. Elegant 
oe, upon the honor of a gentleman. 
I half a mind, you whelp you. to 
order mother Baboyche to you out, 
and let you cool your heels in an alley till 
morning by way ofa lesson. What an ex- 
ample to your room mates! Shocking! 
shocking! And what ingratitude, you little 
car! Does you never think of the poor boys 
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ary bed fellow. The one man ex- | know—the right sort I heard you 
tinguished the lantern which been kept | sick, Pierre—and I thought I'd sit 
burning until then, and all was in dark- | you a little while.” 
none. Robert the rag picker,- im spite of his 
Pierre waited anxiously until be supposed | loathsome trade and any: By — 
his master was asleep, and feeling sure, | tions, had some few traits 
from his deep breathing. that his comrade | He lodged under same roof—on the 
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asked the ; “Otherwise I 
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started broad awake. 

The whole room wasin a bustle. Day- 
light. gray and cold, was dawning through 
the dingy window panes. The boys were 
bustling about, huddling on what clothes 
they had Jaid aside the night before, while 
the master was seated by the stove, his one 
eye intently fixed upon an fron pot from 
whose bubbling surface arose a steam ‘that 
could have been deemed savory only by 
wretches on the verge of starvation. 

The sweep turned his eye from the soup 
to Pierre at thé moment of the latter's 
awakening. 

‘Young gentleman,”’ said he. with mock 
politeness, ‘breakfast is nearly ready. Will 
you rise and partake with us or do 
prefer to have your soup served in bed, like 
the fine gemmen and ladies at court ?"’ 

Pierre started out of bed, but he had no 
sooner risen than he felt silk and dizzy, 
and so weak that he fell backwards on the 
straw. 

The one-eyed man sprang towards poor 
Pierre: 


‘What are you cuttin’ up these here 
shines tor ?’’ he exclaimed. 

‘©, dear sir,’’ cried the boy, ‘T don’t 
know what’s the matter with me, Jndeed, 
sir, I can’t stand. Iwas hot as fire just 
now. and—”’ his teeth chattered, he shud. 
dered violently. and burst into tears 

The one-eyed man stamped his foot in a 


fary. 

‘T’m blowed if you haint and catch- 
ed a fever,” said he ‘Aad you're spiteful 
enough to die on my hands, and fetch the 
beaks on me, inquiring into my private 
conoerns,and laying your death at my door, 
you little viper Butif you die,’’ he mot. 
tered, ‘‘no one sha’nt be any the wiser for 
i ” 

Pierre's senses had begun to wander. and 
he did not catch the import of the man’s 
words—only a vague sense —2* 
and danger weighed upon him. He crept 
shivering under the coverlet, and tried to 
warm his acued limbs. 

Meanwhile the one-eyed man had remov. 
ed the pot from the fire, and after having 
dexterously transferred with a fork certain 
choice bits of meat on which he bad kept 
his eye steadily fixed during the culinary 
operation. to a tolerably clean ar 
he produced a small loaf of white and 
prepared to regale himself with the ferocity 





—go as if it had wing . But no 
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— wy his arm and the rag- 
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he ly up and smoothed the 
straw, being particular not to disturb the 
he did this, his hand encount- 


coming; he had now the means of flauntin 
it among the best. He reasoned that th 
sum of money could not een belong 
to the sleeping boy—then why had not hea 
—E2— 42 to it as 

y else? He did not stop to discuss the 
question of right, but secured the bag, and 
hastened away. leaving Pierre to sleep on, 
unconscious of his loss. 

The boy awoke much refreshed. His 
thoughts reverted tothe treasure he had 
found the night before, and now, witha 


him and explain the circumstances under 
which it came into his possession. His 
heart felt lighteras he resolved upon this 
course, and be instinctively felt among the 
straw to see ifthe treasure weresale. O! 
horror! it was gone! No one but the rag- 

could have taken &&. Feeble as he 
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soldier, resting hae ny - 
one gazing intently upon him. 

** gentieman,”’ said the soldier, 
with a sinister smile, ‘‘I think I have 
seen 4 


you before. 

‘I don’t remember you, sir,’’ said the 
boy, wonderingly. . 
Mo you walk the streets late at night? 

asked the soldier. 
‘Then perhaps youcan tell] me where 
ang were, on the twenty fifth, at midnight, 
the rain storm."’ 
Pierre started, turned crimson, and then 


deadly pale. 
| ys I knew you,’’ said the soldier, 
noticing his emotion, ‘though 1 only saw 
om he by lamp light, and you were 
diftsrently from what you are now. 
iowa you spent part of that money on 


‘Indeed, sir,”’ said the boy earnestly, the 
tears rushing to his eyes, ‘‘I did not touch a 
sou of it.’ 

‘‘Are you prepared then to make restitu 
tion ?’’ asked the soldier. 

‘The money is gone!" said the boy. 

“Bit down on this bench,’’ said the sol. 
dier, ‘‘and let us talk this matter over. You 
lock like an honest boy, now your face is 
clean, and you are too young to be utterly 
hardened. Now then,“ he added, when 
they were both seated. ‘On the night of 
the twenty-fifth of January [saw you pick 
upabag of money opposite the Maison 
D Or at midnight, and you were gone be 
fore I could overtake you. That bag, as! 
found out next day, had been dropped by 
Samuel Bernard, the banker. It contained 
two hundred ana fifty Napoleons. He has 
offered a liberal reward—one hundred 
francs—for its recovery. Now tell me 
honestly all you know about that money.” 

Pierre recounted his whole history. and 
all the particulars with which the reader is 
already acquainted. 

‘The rag picker stole it!’’ exclaimed the 
soldier. ‘‘His name ia—”’ 

Mo only know himas Robert the rag- 
picker,”’ interrupted the boy. 

*‘Robert the rag picker!"’ exclaimed the 
soldier: ‘‘he lives in the famous Madson Noire 
of the twelfth arrondissement f’’ 

Tho same,’’’ replied the boy, wondering. 
‘*You know him then. 

“Know him!’’ mat the soldier, as if 
tohimeelf. “It can be noother. If it be 
indeed he, he will rush back to his old 


you and your 
master'sanger. This Samuel Bernard, the 
loser, has done me a service more than once, 
and if can requite it, I shall feel all the 


Pierre consented to the proposition, for 
he, too, was deeply interested, and felt in 
some degree responsible for the recovery of 
the money. 

a . e * 

At midnight a crowd of masqueraders 
thronged one of the brilliant cafes, which 
are filled from sunset till long after mid- 
might during the Parisian carnival. The 
principal apartment resplendent with lights, 
and enlivened by the music of a ful! band, 
was upon the ground floor, from which a 
spiral staircase ascended to another suite of 


ts. 
Among the assembly, Hannibal, the old 
soldier, and boy, disguised and washed 
atatable, drinking cof. 


not find him,’’ said the 
‘This used to be 


a landlord sprang forward in great 
“What isthe matter?’ he asked of a ter- 
waiter 


The man was about to reply, when the 
cause of the confusion became apparent. 
down the staircase with unsteady 

face inflamed with drinking, a 

fancy isordered, the 


drees torn and d 
arm of «a ae ee —2——— in his 
hand, appeared Robert picker. 
* Come on!” he cried, fy bee voice— 
4 It's drink or fight with 
me. You retased my hospitality, and now 
shall abide the consequences! Oome on! 
say!"’ 
‘Tt is he!’ cried the terrified boy to his 
— t of house!” cried the 
‘ ou my c 
landlord. 
The reply of the infuriated reveller was a 
atthe landlord's head, which 
fortunately miseed him 
“Quick!” cried the landlord toa waiter: 
“‘Go—call the guard—tell him the trouble, 
and say there'll be bloodshed if he doesn't 
make haste."’ 


e ‘ 

The waiter departed. 

‘‘Bring on your troops!"’ roared the rag- 
picker. ‘I'm a match for 'em!"’ 

**All is lost,’’ said the old soldier to the 

, “if he is arrested. He has probably 
the money, and if once taken will 
never revea) yoy! about it. As it is” 
old, there is no identifying it; and 
it is not uncommon these 
-pickers to save up considerable sums.’’ 
“Ta the meantime an inspector and two 
wae this in charge said 

‘TI give man inc to you,” 
the landlord; ‘the has been yt my 

, frightened my guesta, and threat- 
ens to do us violence. 
. “Come—my fine fellow;’’ said the inspec 
tor, laying his hand on the rag picker’s col 
lar, whom the sight of the soldiers had some 
what sobered; ‘‘you must go with me, and 
end your carnival in thé lock up.’’ 

‘Mr. Officer,’’ said the wooden leg 
soldier, approaching him, and speaking 
low, ‘‘this man has only been a little noisy 
—a mere carnival frolic. It you out 
the letter ofthe law you'll have half Paris 
~ lock and key. If you'll let him off, 
4, be responsible for his behaving quict- 
y ’” 


The inspector was acquainted with Han- 
nibal Ponton 

‘‘Well, comrade,"’ said he, ‘‘seeing it’s 
you, I Il let him off—but you must get him 
home!"" Andcalling to the soldiers, he 
quitted the cafe. 

“My preserver!"’ cried the rag-picker, 
with a buret of maudlin sensibility, —‘‘let 
me embrace you.”’ 

‘Gustave Grammont,’’ whispered the 
soldier, ‘‘be a man!”’ 

“Gustave Grammont!”’ muttered the rag- 
picker, sulkily, ‘‘who calls me by that name? 
There wasa gentleman once who bore that 
name—he is no more—in his stead there 
grovels in the kennels of Paris, like a 
beast, aman called Robert the rag pick- 
er. ” 

“Gustave! Don't you remember your old 
friend, sergeaat Hannibal!’’ 

‘‘What! Hannibal Ponton! your hand,old 
fellow! Come take a drink for old acquaint 
ance’s sake.’’ 

‘Not a drop!’ said the old soldier. 
And you have had too much already. 
» nr as with me. The air will do you 
z —— 

—*— muttered the rag-picker, ‘‘lead, 
I'll follow.”’ 

‘You'll come with me, if you please,’’ 
said the soldier, and putting his arm within 
the oF peg te he led him into the street, 
followed by Pierre 

‘‘Now, old boy,”’ said the soldier coax- 
ingly—‘'I'll go home with you. Let me see 
— where do you live?’ 

* Nowhere,’’ said the rag picker, sullenly. 
‘Thave no home butthe gutter—I don’t 
live anywhere—I exist in the streets, like 
the rate and other vermin."’ 

‘You're joking,’’ said the soldier; ‘‘Come 
—move on. Don't know where the Mai- 
son Noire is Vꝰ 

“The Black House!’’ retorted the rag 
picker. ‘And do you suppose I'm goin 
to that hole, with the carnival in full biast, 
and leaving music, dancing, pretty women 
and glorious Burgundy behind me? Harkee! 
comrade—let's make a night of it I've got 
two hundred and forty five Napoleons about 
me!"’ 

‘There were two hundred and fifty in the 
bag when you found it,”’ said the old sol- 
dier with deep emphasis 

“It is false! the money was my own,”’ 
faltered the rag picker. ‘I pinched and 
economized and saved it all. I didn’t stea) 
it. No one saw me take it.’’ 

‘Here stands a witness!"’ said the soldier, 
pointing to the chimnev sweeper. 

‘You stole it, Robert!"’ cried the boy, ad 
—— cried — 

o * the picker, 
‘Curse on my luck. Well, then. I took the 

hat would you have? I needed it 
—I was a gentleman once.”’ 

“Yes—and you broke your father’s 
heart,’’ said the old soldier. ‘‘But, though a 
—— and a drankard, never, 1 believe, 





‘Tract tres!” said the econscience-strick - 


en man, now sobered. “Save me 


Here—bold 

-bag that I took —~ —— 
It is nearly all there. But stay— 
I know , *- are authorized to receive 
it?’ 
‘I give you the word of one of Napo- 
leon’s old soldiers.’’ a 

“Enough! take it. And now,” added 
the rag-picker, ‘let me go back to the Black 
Hole. Forget that you once knew me— 
believe as the world doee—that Gustave 
Grammont is no more. Good night. ’’ 

“Can yoa not make an effort to subdue 
your evil propensities t’’ asked the old sol- 
dier. 

“T have done so,and have failed,’ replied 
the rag picker, gloomily. ‘But a little 
while longer, and the struggle will be over. 
Once more—farewell.’’ 

That night Pierre lodged with the old 
soldier, and the next morning, early, they 
went to the banker’s house, Hannibal tak 
ing care that Pierre should be decently at 
tired They were ushered into a sitting 
room, and while the little chimney sweeper 
waited, the old soldier went into . Ber- 
nard's cabinet. In a few moments he re- 
turned, and beckoned Pierre to follow him. 
The latter obeyed and stood in the presence 
of a somewhat stern looking, care-worn 
white haired man, very fashionably dressed. 
The moment he cast his eyes on Pierre, his 
countenanee changed—his eyes d and 
his whole frame shook. 

‘How old are you, boy?’’ he asked, with 
an effort to articulate. 

‘“‘Fourteen,’’ replied the boy, wondering 
at the gentleman's emotion. 

‘The very age! and her image!”’ muttered 
the banker. ‘‘It cannot bea mere chance 
likeness. Nature does not work such mira- 
cles Come hither.’’ 

The boy approached him wonderingly. 
The banker gaz2d upon him tearful 2* 
and passed his nand gently over his golden 
locks Then, unbuttoning his collar, he 
bared his breast, and no sooner beheld there 
a amall scar delicately imprinted in a bluish 
outline on the fair skin, than he threw his 
arms about him, and pressed him to his 
heart, exclaiming, ‘‘my nephew! my poor 
nephew!”’ 

usexplain. A little less than four 
teen years before, the only sister of Samuel 
Bernard, than a very poor young man, on 
her death bed placed a child in his arms. 
She had married against her brother's 
wishes,a worthless man who ill-treated and 
abandoned her, and she died of a broken 
heart. Bernard wasextremely poor, and 
regarded with no favor the pledge of an ill- 
starred union. He abandoned the child to 
the care ofa Foundling Hospital. After 
wards the infant was adopted by a worthy 
couple, who were on the eve of emigrating 
to one of the French West India islands. 
When Samuel Bernard became prosperous, 
he sought for the abandoned child, but all 
traces were lost. Subsequently, the sup 
posed parents of Pierre returned to Au 
vergne, ruined, and he had to share all the 
vicissitudes of the children of the poor. The 
banker had married, but though prospered 
in the world, in domesric life misfortune at 
tended him. He lost all his children while 
infants, and finally his wife, and he deemed 
this affiction a retribution for his abandon- 
ment of his*sister's child. 

The acknowledged nephew of the rich 
banker, Pierre, was now placed at school, 
where his native genuis made up for lost 
time; his parents by adoption were made 
comfortable, and the old soldier—the un. 
conscious instrument of the restoration of 
the boy——never wanted comfort while he 
lived. Pierre Beroard, for he adopted his 
uncle’s name, always preserved his chim- 
ney sweejxr's dress, asa memorial of his 
vicissitudes. 

— h — — oe 

Makk A Beornninc —If you do not be- 
gin, you will never come to the end. The 
first weed pulled up inthe garden, the first 
seed set in the ground, the first shilling put 
in the saving bank, and the first mile tra- 
veled on a journey, are all important things; 
they make a beginning, and thereby give a 
hope, a promise, a pledge, an assurance that 
you sre in earnest with what you have un 
dertaken. How many a ponr, idle, erring, 
hesitating outcast is now creeping his way 
through the world, who might have held up 
his head and prospered, if, instead of putting 
cft his resolutions of amendment and indus- 
try, he had only made a beginning. The 
fable of St. Denys, who lifted up his head 
from the ground, after decapitation, and 
walked away with it, was drawn by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds with the legend under 
neath— ‘It is but the first step which is dif- 

ficult. *’ M. 8. 
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Wovwld you know the secret of domestic 
peace and tranquility, the charm which can 
harmonise the most dissimilar natures or 





one roof? It may be 
in two words—‘“‘A void Argu.- 
argue is seldum to convince, 


loss of temper, 

victor and the van- 

equal sufferers in the end. And 
things are worth argument after 
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the iron and acts as a polishing 
diamond is carefully set 
nearly as possible at a right 
a slight variation either way 
copper stem which holds 
can be bent sufficiently 
angie required. Two even 
monds can be polished at the same 
the one disc, and as the process is 
rily very slow, three or more rests 
watched by one skilled workman. 
American diamond cutters buy 
their rough stones in the London 
and as there is no duty on rough 
but a tariff of fitteen per cent. upon 
polished article, when set, and ten 
when unset, this tariff would alone 
them quite a satisfactory | aa were it 
for the fact that diamonds can be 
veniently smuggled. The greater 
of the rough onds at the present 
come from the South African fields, but 
finest are found in Brazi] and India. 
the discovery of the South African 
about twelve yearsago, the price of d 
has fallen to about seventy five per cent 
what it was before. The most fashionable 
and elegant shape in which a diamond is now 
cut is the ‘‘brilliant,’’ which has sa upper 
table, generally al in shape, thirty- 
two faces to the girdle, or broadest part 
the stone, and a pyramid below runping 
an apex called the saniiet. | The pro- 
portion tor showing the full of 
stone is one-third above the girdle and two- 
thirds below. 


Love For CHILDREN —Those W 
children are not those who 
pleasure they can get from 
love, not the children, but that 
the momert it ceases to be pleasure, 
well to the children. Those w 
children love all about them 
and the teasing that they inake, 
and worrying; they do not 
tretting, they are not 
care, they are not 
tioning, they are not 
bawling, they take 
It never occurs to 
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what though when 
ugh your heart was as open as 
Py year Ufriends,” when they wan 


row, 
You obl'ged, and ne’er asked them 
What though not a soul 
As you wander about h the 
your “friends” become very . 
And don’t seem to see when you're down. 


to bor- 


ou’re “up” you are loudly exalted, 
i craders al sing to your praise; 
When — — “down” you have greatly de. 
taul ’ 
And they “really don't fancy your ways ;” 
tyle was “tip-top” when you'd money 
"So cines every sucker and clown ; , 


But now, "tis exceedingly funn 
Things are altered “because ey are down.” 


Oh, give me the heart that forever 
ls tree from the world's selfish rust, 
And the soul, whose high, noble endeavor 
ls to raise fallen man from the dust! 
And when in adversity’s ocean 
A victim is likely to drown 
whose 


1) bail to the 
Awl lift up & man when he’s down ! 


An Odd Girl. 
BY ¥. B. 


— shall we spend the summer, 

y ” 

J “T shall vanish com , my 
dear Mrs. Venor,”’ May 

Dain. 

“May, what do you mean? What new 
vagary have you in your mind now? Shall 

not come to the seaside with our party?’’ 

But to al! these questions May shook her 
pay head, and only answered, mysteri- 

J shall vanish completely.’’ 

a coe ‘brigh —— star” 
d whither its ‘ t star”’ 
had flitted, but no one knew. 

May Dain was an orphan, without near 
relatives, and with plenty of money; and 


though bright, beautiful and , 
by dearest friends dubbed her ‘“‘an 


Among May’s ‘‘oddities’’ was a love and 
yearning to help the poor. 

Aristocratic Celia Hetwell was only too 
delighted to accompany her friend, Miss 
Dain, one afternoon; but her dainty mose 
elevated itself to such a degree it must have 
been exceedingly hard to get it to its normal 
condition again, when May led her through 
a equalid street, up a crooked flight of stairs, 
and into a poor, poverty stricken room, 
where a sick mother and her two little ones 
suffered for the necessaries of life. 

‘There, Celis Hetwell, that’s what I 
wanted you to see! Now you know where 
I spend so much of my time!’’ 

Celia lifted her rich silk a little high#, 
and not until she was again in the broad, 
clean!y street did she speak. Then— 

“What a disagreeable place, May Dain. 
Talways thought you were the oddest girl I 





ever saw.’’ 
* * I *. & 
The train swiftly glided slong, and in a 


seat all by herself, in a plain linen traveling- 

dress, with a thick veil over her face, wass 

young lady, while before her a little boy 

and girl were gazing out of the window, ut. 

— aren now and then ejaculations of 
g . 

The train stopped. 

— Se eee eee 

n & moment "s alight- 
ed with her at a a station, and were 
whirled away to their destination. 

“Is this place really in the world?’’ 
thought May to herself. “It must be out of 
Time's beaten track, at any rate, for I do 
not believe a single thing has changed since 
I was here last, ten yearsago. Ican almost 

myself an overgrown, pale faced 
girl, with great, staring eyes, and short hair 


close to my head.” 
May laughed at the m , and she 
could afford to do so, for her trim, graceful 


had certainly no sagpesion of over 
growth, nor her blooming c —*— at 


often 
One afternoon walked 
a 
quiet country lane. Beldealy be yeaect 
and looked with interest ata rustic scene 
before him. An old farmhouse overgrown 


| 
: 
Hs 
i 
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tently “sister May,”’ was Mamie 
while from the — mE, 
whit of boyish eyes. 
All this stranger saw 
——— he went back 
went fe opening the front gate, 
engagin manners soon won Mra. 
Chapman's confidence, and when sh learn. 
a minister his 
vacation, and that he ould like to'have « 


Hfeaieth 
9 
—*9— 53 
Tae 
Pree c 

a i | 


H 
fore, but not such as this, and so she simply 
raised her truthful eyes to his, an- 


And with this she sped away, covered 
with blushes. 

That night she penned a long and consent- 
ing answer to his appeal, and seri the next 
morning she took the note, and hid it among 
the flowers that grew in the font. ; 

The letter Mr. Clawson found there that 
evening, and it made him the happiest of 


m 
May felt some twinges of conscience when 
Mrs. Chapman asked if she had told her 
betrothed that her name was not Chapman, 
2* supposed; but she felt loth to break the 
rm. 


At last the time came when they must go. 

May wanted Neddie and Mamie to enter 
schoo: when the term and Mr. Claw- 
son’s duties called upon him-imperatively. 

So together they took leave of their kind 
hostess, and started upon their journey. 

May almost wished it were loager, for she 
knew that she must now disclose the little 
deception she had practised, and although it 
had entered {ato iunocently, she felt 
afraid that perhaps her be with his 
strict sense of what was right and wrong, 
might not approve. 

Their journey was almost over, and they 
entered the station to change for the last 
time. 

They had hardly seated themselves in a 
corner where they could talk without being 
overheard, when a lady saw them, and came 
rapidly forward with outstretched hands. 

“Why, cousin Edward and May Dain! 
You two together, of all people in the world! 
Where did you drop from?’ 

Suddenly a slight frown disfigured for a 
moment the little widow's smooth forehead, 
and, with a change of tone she ssid— 

‘I don’t care much about seeing you, Ed- 
ward. The idea of you having the face to 
write to me—who have always taken more 
than a sister's interest in you—such a letter! 
to tell me that you, with your expectations, 
had thrown yourself away upon a country 


Not minding his cousin’s mock anger,” 


Edward turned to the blushing girl beside 
him, saying— 


‘May Dain? I thought Mrs. Chapman 
introduced you as her niece, &nd that your 
name was Chapman, too.”’ 

Mrs. Venor looked from one to the other 


in amazement. 
“Chapman—why, that is the name of the 


rl you wrote me you were engaged to. 

hat does this mean? 

“It means. Edward,’’ said Mey. softly, 
‘that May Chapman and the Dain, 


the present time. your cousin's friend, whom you me you 

herself as little chan x the od farm. | 80 dreaded meeting, as you knew pe —7 

was to learn that this | Only spoiled heiress, are one an e 
same.”” 


After one surprised look, Mrs. Venor burst 


into a soft peal of laughter. 


“It's too good! I see! The very thing I 


wit | erate ad Sanne or 
ow Edw me 
i tne Vang aoan, te goed <4 Defy — y.” 


Tt was © happy 
t was , merry party that gathered 
ame eee in Mrs. Venor's house that evening. 


you for falling into 


“] knew you were cat out for other, "’ 


said their hostess, as she watched the love 
’s eyes whenever he turned 
light in Edward's ey 


the 
fashionable girl, used ash fag-£0 £0 math ‘aoe towards May. Indeed, he 





the injury of another's 
girl concerning whose whereabouts they | Deas. 


ed 
enheged himself very speedily to marrying an odd 
Bo days went on. Mra Venor and | girl. 





should not be sought fusough 
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him?’’ 

**Yes.’’ 

And the daughter of music's face took on 
a rosy hue before Max Herne stepped 
into the room. . 

‘*How did you get away so quickly f’’ he 
cried, the moment he en ‘T 
your admirers would have detained you 
some time.’’ 

‘I did not give thems chance,” she Je: 


me. . 4 *~, — — 5* your 
"s ou ve 
heart’s door and let in other to — 
the place of one.’’ 

Bhe did not answer him. 

“Surely,”’ he said, after waiting some 
moments for her to speak, ‘‘you have no 
particular wish to return to the farmehouse 
where! found you. If my serves 
me aright, your life in your native land, 
whatIsawof it, was anything but plea- 
sant.”’ 

His words arg be. This man, stand. 
ing before her a merciless jud 
knew as well asshe did herself that 
loved him. 

She had betrayed her love to him a thous- 
and times by words and deeds. Why should 


he gapols $0 hes So See ita 
“Yes, m was anything 
mat.” chet in a tone that startled Max 


Herne, for he hadnot heard her use it 
for years. ‘ButI am tired of this one all 
the samo—tised of Deering the high-sound- 
ing name you have du me.’’ 

‘‘Youare ungratetul,”’ he said, coldly, in- 
terrupting her. 

‘‘No, no; do not think that,”’ she cried. 
ate ee yan Ss ee have done for 
me I would devote my life to you.”’ 

‘Devote your life not to me but to your 
art. It is my idol, as I have often told you. 
Make it yours, bave no other if you would 
repay me.’” 

A fair face was instantly buried in 
her hands to hide its gro whiteness. 

Her love was thrown to her. 

Long ago, the truth that her master was 
selfish to the heart’s core, tried to force 
itself upon her, bat she would not believe 


it. 
If sbe had a spark of —_— she would 
never n let this man know how much 


she him; ey Sew * tumb 
ling from the n rt upon 
wil ae eared nm not reelf to- 
**You are tired; you are you 
night,’ he said, more softly, smoothing her 
bowed head; ‘‘I think you ought to at 
once, you need rest; you know we start for 
Germany to-morrow. Has the senora every 


thing in readiness?’ 
‘We will be ready to start any time to- 


morrow,”’ she answered, as she raised her 
head. 
‘Then I will bid you good night,”” he 


said. 
“One question before you go,”’ she said, 
quickly. ‘Tt has been on my mind for some 


“What is it?’’ vo ae aes 
tone, at the same time regard tently 
Sor her expression, be thinks, bas certainly 





“Bepposing you discovered snother child 


His aaswer came without moment's 
“Would It” he his agiow 
“Ab, if some inform me ‘where 
a dovea auch were, should 
podem gn! oR my onl 
of my pupil, 


native a 
= standing, 

‘Hunt Ellis!’’ she , 

‘Tt is little Maude, , taking 
pred mel Ny meee fe, beg pardon. - > 
continued, ‘I su 

ppose I ought you 

‘No, no,’’she cried; ‘‘call me Maude,don’t 

call that hateful 


= 
"ean “gee TR T= ba to’ — 38 
no t see 
Now, shall I go or stay?” you) 
Mo go ourselves to-morrow,” she an- 
swered. . 


‘To P ; One performance there, and 
. ars. One 
then for home.”’ 

‘Then I am for Paris to. morrow also; that 
is if you do not object, for you kaow we 
cannot say all we two have to say about old 
times between now and to-morrow,” he 
answered, laughing. 

At Paris Maude Leblanc gained her crown 


faty, cad you surpassed i fee F 
ever dreamed of for you to night,” 


Max Herne, when the performance was over. 

‘That was because I am so happy,” she 
says, and her beaming face stren her 
words. ‘I could not bat to night, 
for my heart is overflowing with love. My 
raster, you must make no engagements for 
me ” 


“I do not understand you,”’ he cried, in 


a tremor. 

‘I will explain in a few words. Because 
Sg made a life-long engagement for my- 

«You have made an engagement for your- 
se ” 

‘Yes, Tam going to marry Hunt Belts. 


That is the cause of my overwhelming suc- 
cess to night.”’ 
If Maude Leblanc had planned ber mas* 


ter’s punishment, she not have brought 
it about more effectually. 

Now, when his protestations are in vain, 
when he knows she is lost to him for ever, 
the truth bursts upon him. 

He loves her; she is the idol that has been 
enthroned in his beart, and, blind man, he 
could not see it until too late. 


Abraham Ireland of Westminster, Md., 
was formerly a slave of Amos Lowe, in Bal- 
timore county, and was as black as ebony. 
For forty years he has worked In re 
Twenty two — ago spots made ap 
pees on his face and hands, and they 
ve continued to spread until now bis en 





remaining on his enjoys 
health and so far no satisfactory 
tion has been given for this curious 
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Z. C. Cowley, an aged bachelor of W 
ming, N. Y., advertised 

d with a lady of suitable ace. with 
© matrimony.” Margaret 
id, a maiden inmate oj the 
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as the Nahe wes alwege dete, and day 
pd — nurse grew fonder and fon- 
der of it. 

Bhe lu it about the streets on fine 
days, it, wrapped in a long, black 
shawl, to the park whither nurse from 


the handsome streets in the neighborhood 
brought their charges in coaches and sat 
there envying their state and splendor, hour 
"one hy D8 chs cory Oo We of 
whom we have spoken—tbat ot er- 
leas child whose conditiom was so differ. 
ent from that of the one she took such care 


a 


Bhe followed the nurse maid home to the 
house of the rich baby’s father, and saw the 
windows of its oy-~ f 

Phe sat near the girl in the park, and lis- 
tened to her talk with her friends 

‘When this child's grown up,’’ she heard 
her say, one * “I'm told she’s to have a 
quarter of a million."’ 

“And what would Siss have ?’’ Susan 
herself, looking down at her own 
calico skirt falling in tatters about her an- 


lea 

we Bisa,’’ ae addressing no- 
particular, ‘‘s as as anyone, 

and as pretty; and she ought to have things 

like that one has."’ 


rE 


Nora Dooney 
she might bave a little private chat with 
Pat Flannegan. who had a day off and knew 
where to find Nora. f 
you this afternoon, Pat,”’ said 
“Oh, the luck I have, to be sure! 
Here’s the head nurse taken sick and e 
away, and the new one not coming unti! to 
morrow, and mea slave, no less, for the 
day. with the baby on me hands. My day 
out, too.”’ 

“Get someone to mind the child for 
you, Nora,’’ whispered Pat, ‘and come 
now ” 

“Where would I get anybody?’’ said 
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If she Biles there, and po one 
PR Leptin «ly wy head done—and from 
the nurse’s talk she knew the child had no 

“Bias, Blas, fT could do it,” she sobbed. 
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eyes, and 
arms with horror. 

‘It’s always been a fine child,’’ she said. 
‘T never saw it look like that. All in one 
day it's changed. It scarcely looks like the 
same.”’ 


i 


Nora this to the cook. 
‘It's mother is calling it,"’ said the cook. 
‘That sometimes when the mother 


dies. The mother is calling it.’’ 
And so weeks ~~ dismally, and only 
Susan catch a glimpse of 
the Baby carriage, with Nora bebind it. 

The weather was colder and the new head 
nurse was very careful of the sickly child. 
But when winter's wind had moaned 
through the branches for awbile, the sum 
mercame. The air was warm and misty; 
the park full of nurse maids once more. 
Amongst them Susan wandered with her 
charge; and she saw — ye ns 

From force of habit she made her way 
straight to the little alcove, and looked 
about her A girl with a child wrapped in 
* —— shaw) sat on its steps and looked up 
Pt 4 . 

‘Please, 'm,’’said this girl, meekly, “I'm 
the one that minded your baby once. Don’t 
you want her minded again?’ 

Nora reflected. 

The new head nurse was strict, holidays 
unfrequent. 

She knew where Pat was to be met. 

**You've put it into my head,’’ she said. 
Well, I'll give you something.”’ 

‘*Yes, 'm,’’ replied Susan. 

All she wanted was to touch Siss once 
more. What did she care for mone 

Nora, prudently turning the ge de- 
pa once more. 

bent over the cradle. 

*Biss,’’ she said; ‘‘oh Siss you shall come 
back, Siss,’’ sobbed Susan. 

Her hands trembling with esa, un- 
did the cap, the c the ngs of the 
dress. Again that alcove was the scene of 
* d tranaſormation. Siss resumed her 
yellow flannel and black shawl. 

The heiress was insinuated, shrieking, 
into her robes of state; but the cap, the 
cloak, and the socks were not on, whena 
wrathful hand clutched Susan's arm. 

“You're a baby’s things,’’ said 
Nora, ‘‘and how do I know but you'd have 


“I don’t wan't ber,” shrieked Susan, 


stamping; ‘a hateful, crying, ugly thin 
cary AS meg My It's clo'hes * 
that makes her so fine. I would nt have 
her for—for nothing,” Susan, as she 
rushed away with Siss in her arms. 

“A ab——" she shrieked, turning for a 
moment, when quite out of catching 


ri 


stared at the child as they prepared it 

“I haven't seen it look like this for weeks” 
ora, 

‘7 never saw anything like it,”’ said the 

urse, ‘‘as plump and round, and al) 


mother has ceased calling for her,’’ 
cook. 
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Micawber 
Address al] communications to Wilkins * 
No. 64 North Seventecnth 5St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bolations and original contributions solicited. 
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ANB WERS 
No, 871. POLEMABC a. » 
No #73. ARgRGoL 
“SEINE 
TARS SE 
EDDER 
RESTS 
No. 873. Doe- Ross. 
No. 874. Cc 
coe 
CAPER 
cOoOPIoOuUs 
G@EODE 
RUE 
8 
No, 876. WaYWARD. 
No, 876. MALLOW 
AREOLA 
LEANEB 
LONGAWN 
OLEATE 
WARNED 
No, 377. HEBMA 
No, 878. e 
TUP 
TRIAL 
TROLLED 
@UILLEMOT 
PALETOT 
LEMON 
DOT 
T 
No. 879. THs WAR OF THE Roses. 
No, 389. CARAMAN 
ANELACE 
REGALED 
ALAMIRE 
MALISON 
ACE ROBE 
NEDENES 
No, 381. A Lins. 
No, 383. 0 
FUR 
PALED 
PESTLE 8 
FABHIONED 
CULTIVATION 
RELOADING 
DENTINE 
BEINE 
DOG 
N 
No, 3m. NUMEPICAL. 


A wonderful bird was the 1, 2, 3;' 
That wonderful bird we never shall see. 
A beautiful girl wes the 4 to 9: 
That beautiful girl will never be mine. 
A very large town the WHOLE will relate; . 
That very large town Is in a large State. 
New York City. EFFrEND!. 


No, 84. OCTAGON. 

1, An opening. 2. Goods sunk in the sea. 3.A 
species of hawk. 4. Hurried. 5. Idle talk. 6, Part 
of the body. 7. A conjunction. 
Gibson, Pa. 


No. 385. 


OBOACBR. 


CRO8S WORD. 
In tracing, not in walk, 
In reading, not in talk, 
In homestead, not In land, 
In music, not in band, 
In shingle, not in lath, 
In sidewalk not tn path, 
In humor. not in fun, 
Ingnother, not in son, 
In darling, not in love, 
The answer find above, 
Lansdale, Pa. 


No. 28, REVERSED PYRAMID. 

AcRro6és:—1. A boat. 2. Certain fruits. 38. Silent. 
- A feminive nickname. 5. A letter. 

Down:—1. A letter. 2. The eleventh month of the 
Jewish civil year. 3%. Cloth made in India. 4. A 
genus of water-fowls. 5 A large bird. 6. A shrub. 
7. Ananimal. 8. A Roman coin. 9, A letter. 


BALFourR, 





Dunkirk, N. X. My Dor. 
No, 387. ANAGRAM. 
The tale below is very good, 
° *Twas penned by Mrs. Henry Wood, 


WEO HAS THE BOFT LADY Dar? 
Lebanon Charch, Va. 0. C. O. La, 


No, 388. BQUARE. 
(Ror the * ‘Mariner. *') 
1, A species of rat. 
2. A girl's name. 
3. A town In Italy. 
4. Prepared for a sley. 
5. A cape of Bicily. 
6. A beginner. 
7. To decorate again. 


Sedalia, Mo. Er Fex,. 


CRO88 WORD, 

A word was sold at Auction— 
And noted Puzzlers came— 

But none could buy a letter, 
That was not in his name. 

Czar Dean bid in the First one, 
And Skeesziks took the arconp; 


No. 388. 


Said Lochinvar, the THIRD one 
Was his by right, he reckoned: 
Effendi took the FouRTHoOne: 
Micawhber got the nzxrT, 

Apd Traddies claimed the srxTu one 
But Jonathan was vexed 

That Asian bought the szvenrra— 
And he acted very queer 

And said he’d have the EIGHTH one 
Or make it extra dear. 

Wild Bose then took the x1xTH, 
The TENTH was sold to Owl, 

Ef Fen bid in the gLevanrn, 

Ané all sat up a how]— 

A single one was left, 

They could not all get that 

Bo finally agreed 





And formed of 
That is to all ↄ pride, 
No. BO. QUADBANGULAR SQUARES 
og TY 
Upper Left:—1. A bird. A tree. 
a 
a. 2A 
One. 4 Degres. of Gpata, 9, 
Upper Right:—i. False. 2. A brave man 
ences. 4. A bog. . bleed 
Lower Right:—1. To fly. % One of the U. & 5 


LNTTIALS:—A flower. FINALS:—A flower, 


No. Mi. 


For last I°ll write e 
An eager bite. 
SECOND. 
In field ‘tis found. 
To harrow ground. 
Ride in a gay carriages 
The day of your marriage, 
A plate of steel 
°Twill now reveal. 
On days forlorn 
I’ve seen it drawn 
Through the tarbid river for one I mourn, 
TRIED. 


The soldier 
His arm did 
As to his men command he gave; 
‘THIRD, THIED, my men! 
And falter not; 
Re reconciled 
Wato your lot 
Ané@ when the maddened strife is o'er, 
No more you'll hear the cannon roer, 
But proudly tell the part you bore!’ 
WHOLE. 


A showy pliant 

For WHOLE I want 
Which bears a brilliant flower, 

Go seek it there 

In your parterre, 


With spicy burning brandy. 
Washington, D. ©. Gr Buss, 


No. 92. OONNECTED DIAMONDS. 
Upper Left:—1. A letter. 2. A market town of Spain 
3. Apillar. 4 Anatom. &. A letter. 
Upper Right:—1. A letter. 23. By the way of. & 
Time 


through. 3%. Sovereigns. 4. A Turkish officer. KA 
letter 


Lower Right:--1. A letter. 2 An animal. &% Vee 
sels. 4. Toopen. 6. A letter. 
Centrals connected: -1. Articles of dress. % Dig- 


nities of Kings. 
New Haven, Conn. O. Possum, 


No, 793. CRYPTOGRAM. 

PEUY 6EH TSEMUUN QMWKXUT FMSEHU 
XQHU MAA GBH TSMUUN TWEHUET, 

MYJ SEH SHAMYKEXAN JMUBYBTT 
THYSAN PHHWT DY UMDYX SEMUT 

* "SDT M CXN &X WUNTT 6EH WDAAXF 

X@ M KX#SMFH KEMZLEU LBS, 

MYJ ADTSHY 6X SEH WMSGEU 
XG 6EH TXOS UMDY XQUUEHMJ. 


KxusutT BpYYax. 
Parsons, Kansas. 


Capt. CUTTLE, 

No. 24. ‘ DIAMOND. 

ACBROSES: -I. A letter. 2. A statuein London. 4 A 
town in Central Hungary. 4. Milder. 5. Defamed. 
6. Raving. 7. Preferring. &. Certain projections ia 
cornices. 8. A net. 10. A shedeer. 11. A letter, 


ing of a werd. 7. A waxy substance. 8. Capable of 
being cut smoothly. 9. Partof the body. 10. A plece 
of machinery acting asacatch. 1f. A letter. 

New York City. Marrs JAX. 





PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETS list of 
solutions. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 


SOLV EES. 
Cerebrations of August 284, were solved by A. So 
ver, Percy Vere, Pexgotty, Live Oak, Goose Quill, 
Nat Lang, Alec. Sander, Hannah B. Gage, Theres, 
Effendi, Traddles, Capt. Cuttie, Mavd Lynn, Lochia- 
var 


ComrLers LieTs:—None. 


PRIZE WINNESS. 
1, Not won, 
2% A.Solver - - Kenton, Ohio. 
3. Peggotty ° Philada., Pa. 
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sum ; Gtris 
the tryst that was appointed? I! notices Kin — 
—— —— him to eowe to court When "7 alls married man's fete—(in brief, by a vet 
bed the evening's closing ray ; ee —* —— padi Bh] 
I sat and wate ‘of the 
nset woods were and + | university that ‘omerea bime theme Man to out and bis ; 
1 waited til the test faint strealt Of day— Doster ta P . The —5* — ee ears 
You come amased with feet. 
—— and arrival at Bertin 
but to mivemepack a fowsr or two | King Bouored hun with beositar marks ot di: | yA Durenpor. led le shout to con foe ffi | said wen tll tes tno ma 
7 — doubtiess, some— such abilities ly os — * ⸗ oT, beat rather too pointed,” as 
A ringe | Yet I thought not s0;an4 you— | cultivated exalt Barretier in ten syle about 
Mere oom to be the minister of state in Masy girls baye no mind to speak of, and | te fish sald when {t swallowed the baft. 
Tou did not , Butthe was not they wie oop ually talking about ‘The morguito is called ‘‘the 
The moonlight rose and spread its silver flood; pF health wasortonane somebody's plooe 0! mournful minstrel of marsh.” 
I heard the death-moth round the nightshade | fave way in his nineteenth year, and after Most uf thelr tauite women owe 00 men. Make home happy, even 
A chilly loneliness trose my fevered blood — Otter illnsteatio’ of tea cnpaeton one 8 ——— — if you ve toy away J . 
Y not come. to live ” . earth with a 
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You not come b tists, sixty: preachers twen e 
. in direction Tew a propenelly yers. We don’t the man lives who can 
ae scrap prosecution of other studies, he eit prom pied Some of the best dressed people are the | tell whether Bve her too or 
. | of demonet * in the set | tn remarks of that kind. from Diogenes. “ Hh any 
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assumption 80 vora' - occu band. , 
Sach youthful peomeynt be Tove, Cow ,| A fall stomach is deat to instruction. A woman raised tothe third of wid- 
campbell, Mon a Bread and salt humble even a robber bood has the three de- * 
Hoscius, B Bidder, and the . ow ° 
‘Learned Child of Labeck,” for instanca, are | Make friends with a bear, but keep hold | parted jords in & group, with a vignette of | Sip Denys ; 
sonar examples 06 ently aovelopment ot — mcg ’ 1 4 wie Seng ob Be eek, ee Be 
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in a surprised way: “Why. you don't mean to 
say you areachurch member! Why, so am 
I rf And they shook bands warmly. 
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of an art critic. “Well, | don’t know. 
Perhaps it may not be said she keeps it 
in ber cupboard.” “No, sir,; it is only to try 
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THE SATURDA 














mY EARLY SOME. 


Alone I sit in silent thougnt, 
wrth tints of time colors fraught, 
From far off ehildbood'’s home. 


1 reaeh across the empty 
on ee yess bese by, 


spac, 
Anda toneh 4d and tace— 
Sols thetr proatnes nigh. 


Oh! how vividly they 

mem'ry calis them ap ; 

the les—the loving eyes, 
Of all the kindred group. 


At home once more, a bey again, 
"Mid heartso'erfall of joy— 

No cares of life, no —— of pain, 
Oar youtbful sports alloy! 

Our simple bearts ali nature love— 
The pretty birds and flowers, 

dancing brook, the shady grove, 
be sunshine and the showers. 


Ta 


Ip evening time, by biasing fre, 
With mirtb in avery 
Our mother dear and loving sire, 


In merry plays take part. 


—— nome oes boon below, 
pase ms given 
Firet fountain enriog of Joy ‘we know, 
And filtest type of Heaven. 
. 


Mv dream ts o’er—that early bome 
Lies mantied in t years; 

Yet when my feels sad and lone, 
When flow uabidden tears— 

Then Faith unseals the gioom of night, 
nd aoe to sptrit-land, 

here I shall meet, on fields of light, 

hat cherished bonsehold band ! 


A 
— 
* 
DOUBTFUL HISTORY. 


HE evidence on which historical state- 
ments rest is often found, on close and 
careful examination, to be wofully 
faulty. The real factsare ascertained 

to have been different in important particu. 
Jars; or the conclusious drawn from them 
are greater than they can support; or no 
origin whatever for the statements can be 
traced 

At Przzuoli, in Italy. is a convent which 
owns a fish pond just outside the wall; and 
near the pond isa figure ofa man wh», 
according to legend, was struck blind while 
fishing there;a punishment for fishing in 
sacred water, orin a pond situated in con 
secrated ground. He was thus denrived 
forever of the power of seeing the fish he 
caught. So tar ; but it has been point 
ed out thatthe idea is traceable to much 
earlier date, when there was certainly no 
convent at Purzuoli. The Roman epi 

matist and poet Martial had long be- 
See given the self eame story, but applica 
ble toa fish pond belonging to the Em- 
peror Domitian. 

When the eqmestrian statue of Richard 
Cosur-de Lion was set up in London one of 
the newspapers informed ite readers that 
King Ric , on his death-bed command- 
ed his attendants to lay him on the floor 
naked and flog him, as a wholesale disci 
pline. They florged him thoroughly, and 
then he died. A search in the old histo 
rians has failed to bring to light any other 
authority for this than that Richard under 
went some discipline at the handsof the 
clergy. 

During the Tobacco Controversy in the 
medical journals some years ago. one of the 
ovmbetants declared that the great Sir Teaac 
Newton was adetermined smoker. This 
set inquiriers to work; and they foynd that 
the reliable biographies of the great 
philosopher do not support this asser- 
tion 


The story of Tell and the arrow and 
Washin ‘ahatchetare now well known 
to have n fictions 

‘Up Guards and at'em!’ Much inaterest 
attaches to the controversy whether the 
Dake of Wellington used these words at 
Waterloo. The general belief is that he 
4id. Anofficerot the second brigade of 
Guarda, writing some years afterwards his 
reminiscences of th=t eventful period, stated 
that the Dak+s at the time was notin such a 
apot that troons cvuld have heard him, and 
that the ‘Up Guards, and at ‘em!’ was the 
invention of some writer more graphic than 


table. 
+ Tre French have a great tendency to 
cherish sayings and phrases which were 
uttered or are believed to have been uttered 
by celebrated men. This proneness is due 
in parttoa pardonable kind of national 
vanity, and in part toa certain fitness in 
the French language to adapt itself to such 
Multitudes of such examples are to be met 
with, are found oa scrutiny to lack verifi- 
cation; nevertheless they live, and seem 
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‘Fils de &t. Louls, montcz an ciel!”’ ‘ 
ot & Louis rise t© heaven.” 
Edgeworth is said to 
but somewhat 
execution of 
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ve 
shout of the cre 
sank beneath 
hard battle. At 
Frenchmen believe. 
among critics failto find an 
show that the unfortunate 
thing of the kind. 

“Tt is wrong fora man ina high 
to revenge an affront suffered when he oc. 
cupled a lower step on the ‘adder of life.’’ 
This. or something to this effect, was long 
attributed to Louls XTIL, in reference to a 
wrong or an insult he had endured when 
Duke of Orleans. But the cruel critics 
have traced the animous aphorism to 
an earlier date—ihe speaker being the Dake 
of Savov, who prior to his ducal honors was 
only a Count. 

‘‘All is lost except Honor,”’ was long be- 
lieved in France to have heen the sole con- 
tents of a letter in which Francis L inform- 
ed bis mother of his defeat at the battle of 
Pavia; but whens recent examination of 
the king’s letters was instituted, no such 
words were to be met with. 
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Estes & Lauriat. of Boston, autumn 4an- 
nouncements tor 1879 80, include in the ''ne of 
new juvenile booker: Chatterbor, Zigzag 
Journevs tn Enrope, Our Baby's Primer. The 
Little Tyrant, Little Jack’s Adventures, Little 
Folk Songs, Histories for Young Folks, and 
many other attractive works. while amore the 

ew etitions are Ciimes “or Childhood, Pieas- 

nt Pa and Bible Pictures, Chats with 
the Little Ones, and other popular publica- 
tions, Their ilinstrated and miscellaneous 
hooks embrace The World's Worship in Stone, 
Temple. Cathedral, and Mosque, Selecte’ Pic- 
tures from Great Arti-ts, The Ferns of North 
America. Half.-Hour Reoreations in Popular 
Science, The Home Book of Poetry. etc., and 
in the list of new subscription publications 
are the american Art Roview.The Wild Fiow- 
ers of America, The Dictionary “*t Commerce. 
Manufactures, Rawlinson's History, and 
others. 

“Ir. Philitp’s Goneness, The Story of a 
Wedded Love,” isa rew work by the famous 
Bailey, the Danbury News’ man. It is some. 
thing of a departure from his usual style, al. 
though retaining in a large measure many of 
the qualities that have secured his renown. 
In his preface, ihe author states the story is 
not desiened to excite but to improve. It ac 
complishes both of these results, however, for 
it opens In a verv interesting manner and e#us- 
tains the attention to theend. The fact that 
in some respects it differs from the generality 
of novels is only so much in ita favor. The 
reader who takes it up will hardly leave it 
down witbeut a thoronghand delighted per 
usal. Lea & Shepard. Boston, Publishers. In 
stout paper back, price 530 cents. 

“A Tight 8q ueeza," ia the title of a new bork 
purporting to be the adventures of a gentile-. 
man who of a wager of ten thousand dollars 
undertook to go from New York to New Or 
leansin three weeks without money as a pro- 
feasional tramp. Whether the record of actual 
facta or not. it contains a great dea! of inform- 
ation concerning the much mooted tramp 
question, and is very interesting. Pointsare 
given that have rever before been treated of. 
and altogether the work is nnique in our liter- 
ature. It is written in a lively, taking style 
and enchains the interestas a novel apart trom 
other considerations. Published by Lea & Shep. 
ard, Boston ; in cloth. $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 

MAGAZINES. , 

Harper's Magazine for October is fully up to 
the standard with regard to both literary and 
pictorial contents. As evidence that thereis 
much that ts novel, Instructive and enterta'n- 
ing stil! in our own land is shown by Mr. 
Frank H. Taylor, who has contributed a ver 
pleasing fliustra artic's entitled “Through 
Texas.” The articie on “Painted Glass” is also 
fllustrated, and while not altogether ‘exhaust. 
five contains much thatisnew and interesting. 
Colonel Waring has a somewhat ‘familiar but 
still not wholly threadbare subject in the Ital. 
fan lakes, and his “On the Skirt of the Alps,” 
with which the number opens,is good read. 
ing. Mr. Benjamin ooncinudes bis “Fifty Years 
of American Art,” which both fn text and fi- 
lustrations bas proven one of the moet pleasing 
series ever published in the magazine. The 
three serials are very good, and the poetry and 
short stories with the various departments 
everything that could be desired in point of 
value and interest. 

The Princeton Review nowin its fifty-fitth 
—— still among the leaders of the more 

honghtfal magazines of the world. The issue 
tor September is replete with timely and vaiu. 
able articles, among which may be mentioned 
“Progress of Christfanty in the U nited States,” 
“The Philosophic M vementin Italy.” * Paint- 
ingin ite Historic Relationa,” “Religion and 
Morality,” “The Problem of the Haman Will,” 
“The Lawa ot War in Their Bearing on Peace,” 
“ Secularized Education,” and others. The 
writers include the most inent of native 
aud foreign college , and the artt- 
cies arein all cases important contributions 
to the advanced thoucht of the day. 37 Park 
Row, New York. Price, two dollars a year. 

Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., announoe that 
they will shortiv enlarge their splendid Maga. 
z'ne of Art without increasing the price. 
Further particulars will shortly be given. 

The number of The Nursery for October is 
no tone than usual). for the simple reason 
that it cannot be. No publication printed 
is more a to the wants of 


younger 
ter and tll 


hands 
and amuse should get this monthly. J. H. 
Shorey, Boston, ts publisher. Price, $1.50 per 
Lippincott's for October opens 
with 
& verv —— — 
the ramthes 


in Tlaly. ‘Tbe jourta chapter 


of South Jersey. Th 
which is a most attractive serial is 
cluded in this number, & there are several 
warty” Comp ie ootertatnise as urasi, end 
Month! p is ente ning as ‘ 

the seuber on the whole is thoroughly read- 
able and entertaining. 

Wide Awake for October contains many fn- 
teresting articles, including a true story 
Haunting Deer, bay tee am Reform 8chool 
a capital story about Polly’s Temptation, and 
Trotting Sonc—all these are finely {Ilustrate4. 
Two other fall-pag illustrated roemsare8 C. 
Stone's FH »w they Reertvad the King, and The 
Wee's Miesion. by Margaret Eytinge Nip 
and Tuck {sa very funny story, How the Penny 
Family L'ved, fs a capital true sketch, by 
Amands B. Harris, of a famtiv that reside in a 
rafl-car the yearround. The Boy that would 
Climb Trees, by Janet Carruthers, is another 
good short story. In 8t Olave’s the story has 
reached an exciting climax, while in the Dog- 
berry Banch part of that interesting famtiy are 
in notsy Chteago” There 1s a'so a nice pictorial 
story for littie folks about Fred's Pot; an arti- 
cleabout Dr Johnson and bis Times,and a 
vlimpee In Belginm by Mrs. Alfred Macv. while 
Don ghey r..meets with an Indian Fichter 
and Rig Story Tellier. $200 a year. D. Lath- 
rop & Co, pubiishers. 

The October Scribner opens with an import- 
ant paper on Ups and Downs in Leadville, by 
Ernest Irngerso'l, with numerous f'lustrations 
bv Mrs. M Hallock Foote and J. Harrison 
Mills. Another *easonable paper deals with 
Field Sport< in Minnesota,and is written by 
Cheries A. Zimmerman, & noted sp*rtaman of 
St. Pan}. Under the title of Edison’s System 
of Fast Telegraphy,. Edwin M. Fox describes 
the automatic telegraph which wasin on-era. 
tion for a year between New York and Wash- 
ington. The subtect of the fifth parer ir the 
Brest] series is Rie de Janetro. Mise Kate 
Field hee a aketoh of Arthur Sullivan,the com- 
poser These with other articles are splendidly 
flinstrated. The unfllastrated material com.- 
prises a suggestive yapcr by John Arbreokle, 
entitled Journalism; Engliah Spelling and 
Spelling Reform, A Satlor in the Cotton Fiel*, 
a fall inetalment of Henry James Confi- 
dence, and the oneluseton of Haworth’s, 
which pow gives way to Mr. Cable’s novel of 
Creole life. The Grandiasimes; two notable 
short stories, one of Roman lIife by Mr. Bove- 
sen, entitied Annnnetats,and the other a vig- 
orous direct aketch by William Hawley Smith, 
entitled Dick. There are ajeo poems by Irwin 
Roesell, A. B Boyle, Jonn Vance Cheney and 
Williem M. Briggs. The departmentsare also 
well-filled with fresh and interesting matter. 

The October number of St. Nicholas closes 
the sixth volume of the magazine with an ar- 
ray of features hard to match in interest for 
the little folks. Louisa M. Alcott contributes 
the -pening story ertitied Jitamy’s Cruirain 
the Pinafore The Elevated Railroads ef New 
York are (eecribed in a long article) Noah's 
Ark Ashore. is the title of another descriptive 
article which wi'l be eagerly read bv every boy 
and girl. Besides these thereis a timely little 
paper telling all about the strange doings and 
mysteries of Halloween. and illustrated witha 
lovely frontispiece, while a very Curious Mon- 
astery is shown in a full-nage picture, and a 
fascinating ®“hool in the Woods is describe’ 
by Maurice Thompson,the literary archer. Of 
stortesand poetry there is a ce pital budget, be- 
rivnirg with the two serials Evebright and A 
Joliv Fellowship, and many others. The illus- 
trations are magnificentand many. 





Parties wishteg te operate in Stecks 
In large or small amounts, will find a safe and. profit- 
able method through the undersigned. Explanations 
and financial paper. marret reports. efc.. free on 
application SMALLEY & GALE, Stock Brokers, 
% Broadway, N. Y. 


Bishop Tuigg says that there shall be no 
more marriages sfter 530 p. m., in the Pitte- 
burg Cathedral. The clergv have for a long 
time attem pted to restrain the bad conduct of 
the crowds who gather about the building at 
night on the occasion of marriage ceremonies, 
and in their determination to get rid of the 
notes and tumult incident to these gatherings, 
the Bishop will not from thts time forward per- 
—_ sacrament to be administered after 
nig 








An amateur band made the music for a 
Sunday School festival at Russellville. Ohio. 
One member was led away from his duty as 
drummer byagirl who sold ice cream, and 
when the leader called him to play, he diso- 
bedient!v remained with her and the refresh- 
ment. The exasperated leader seized the 
drummer by the collar and dragged him to 
the music.stand. Then the drummer drew 
a pistol and shot the other dead. 





The city of Providence began, a year and 
a half ago, to dispense its charity on a new 
Eps. Helpless paupers were in an alms- 
use.or aided at home, as before; but al! able- 
bodied applicants for fond or lodgings were 
put at work in a wood-yard at fifty cents a 
day. Unworthy families, who had been assist- 
ed tor years, —— out of the Charity 
—* —⸗ t, while begging decreased 
grea — 


— — 





Mies Kate Seymour says that Mr. Arthur 
Seymour Sniljivan was born both clever and 
lucky; and she adds that it is probably be- 
cause of his genial and extravagant grana.- 
father's existence that “Pinafore” was writ- 
ten. For this gentleman, and Irish squire, 
spent bis a. in riotous living, and bis 
po Lee foun —* —32 work or 

rve. was very fond of masic, 
adopted as a profession the art be loved.” * 


Peter Bain, of Bourgeval, France 
—* baw gregh bis sweetheart to — 3 
The girl listened to gt x py AL 





d, and noticed that it stopped suddenly in 
odd breaking off 


the middle of the song. Th 
eicited ber wonder. 
found her 

















Beds of peat have been found in Marshal 
eounty, Minn. ‘ . 
A tremendous rent is visible in Jupiter's 


chantic surface. 

nee en en ne 
—— —— 
— only skinned ta sate "2 
—— ee ae 


recently cowhided 

her lover‘ father for saying she had been 
ietsuate ‘with Ea ome we 
The Messechusette Gt mee had their sa. 

a 

nut oe oa short me ago. Their heavy 
ee ee ane ae ee 
The sid man has 27 children. . * 


time ago, but 80 workmen linger around 
give it a touch here and there. - “ 

yt A yt S that , — 
the Chicago : cigarettes m 
common use by English ladtes. 

A girl on'w 11 years old was married 
Colchester, Vt., vear, and now has 
ed her husband, ng ber infant along. 

The caterpillars on an apple branch were 
counted »>v a Lancaster citizen. and found to 
pesver 350. The branch was eighteen inches 
one. 

a per i. See ane bee since be 
youth. and says he has tried to live so t*at 
thay would never have 6ccasion to turn him 
out. ; a6 

Two Indians from Hampton sare to serve 
as teachers for the 20 young Indian puptis 
whom Captain H.C. Prattis collecting in tha 
In¢tan courtry for the new school 
at Carlisie, Penn. ~— ; 

Mr. Asa Payne of Scott courty. Kr, 
the son of General Payne, of the War of 1612, 
fa gai’ to bea the oldest living graduste of 
West Point. He is 01 years old, and was & mem. 
ber of the first class. , 

Albert Hall could not pav bis bill at the 
ere — —— The — imvrts- 
on m in porter’s reom seven ours, 
and final'w took away his coatand hat. He has 
sued for $5,000 damages. 

A Portland.. Me , lady recently onntrived 
a *imple improvement to the sewing machina, 
which most of the companies have adopted, 
and the lady recetves in royalties about ten 
thousand dollars as the result of her “happy 
thought.” 

Mrs. Kate Chase Sprague is at ber home, 
dgewood. shout three miles from Washin 
‘on, and it is underrtood will hereafter remain 
there, not going to Europe. as has been said, 
Since her departure from Canonchet she bas 

been constantly with personal friends. 

Mr Hutemver, station «erent on the Erie 
Ratiroad. at Ridgewood, W. J, saw two hove 
place two 'arge boxes on the track on Frid*y 
morning of Jast week, and then runaway. He 
removed the boxes on)y five seornds before tha 
Erte dav express came along. They con 
large cobble stones. 

That low, nervous fever, want of sleep and weak- 
ness calls for Hop Bitters. 


Mrs. Jane Y. Christmas only daughter of 
the celebrated Mre. Myra Clark Gaines, of 
New Orleans, diec lart week at Warrerton, ¥. 
C., of yellow fever. She came from New Or- 
Jeans abont two weeka ago, and brought the 
Aigease with her - She leaves three children. 
Mrs. Gatnes was with her. 

An American millionaire. now scjourn- 
ing in Rome, has asked permieston of the ru 
thorities to have an exact ¢upliicate of ft. Pe 
ter’s statne made. A molder fs already en- 
raged to take ite cast, and a bronze founder 
fs afterward to executeit. It will cost several 
hundred thoneand good dollars before it fin- 
ally reaches America. 

— — — 
The Influence of Climate. 

The influence of climate upon a corstitution sub- 
jected to a trying change In atmospheric evnditions, 
in water. and in food, 1s often marked and disastrous. 
Disorders of the bowels and of the liver, fre 
quently terminating fatally, are prone to attack 
the tourist by land or voyager by sea in unaccut- 
tomed latitudes—more particularly those near the 
equator The best meticival protection agsinst ir- 
regularities of the bowels, stomach en‘ liver, not 
only from the above, but whatever cause arising. '* 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, a medicine tn wide and 
increasing demand in sultry portions of this hemis- 
here. and also ia the tropics. Travelers. emigrants, 
dwellers a-4 temporary scjourners in malarious dis 
tricts use it very extensivety asa : 

—ñ— — - 

Wilber's Cod Liver O11 and Lime—The 
great popularity of this safe and efficséious prev’re 
tion is alone attributable to its tptrinsie worth. Ts 
the cure of Ceughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Whooving Cough, Scrofulous Humor, and al! Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, it has no supertor. if equal. Let 
no one neglect the ear'y sy ~ptoms of disease, when ** 
agent i at hand which will care all comp'aints of the 
Chest, Longs, or Throat. Manrfactured only by 4- 
B. WILBoR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 

— 

ACARD.—To all who are suffering from te 
errors and indiscretions of youth. I 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality. &.. 
will senda recipe that will cure you, Fass 0” 
Cuanes. This great remedy was discovered 
by a Inissionary tn South America. —_ 
self-addressed envelope tothe Exv. Jossrs *- 
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go after roa en WITH Pal 
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The Only Pain Remedy | « 
a modem, aod — — 
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FEVER 


VER AND AGU pat | DA oe 3 
3* nd A +) all malarious. Nous, 
* — coi fi Yellow and eet iret {a1 164 
oe ow aX's FELLA) 59 Mm ek ae RADWAY'D 
BEADY RELIEF. cents 


SATE RRERRRET NT 
Dr. RADWAY’S BREGU- 
PILLS 


——— 
peste Seek Re ——— 
—— 

DR. RADWAY’S 
SURSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 

THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 
senor St Oh TPT tee BERBER wr om 


4 rs —— In THE 
Langs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or — 
CORRUPTING THE — —1 VITIaATING 
ic Rhoumatinys Berofula, yy Swell- 


ig, Hae 
pean, Water fe Compal, nits, Bfesakag of the. signe, Dre- 


mors, Uleers, skis and Hi 
* Diseases, , oma — enti 
Consumption, 









Liver Complaint, Ete. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Drover, and Diseases, 
Water, feccutinened Cr Uttas’ 


“ OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 
DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. e 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


aa [ Copyright.) 


HOW TO MAKE LACE 


ROYAL, PRINCESS, HONITON AND POINT. 
= Hustrations and a handsome Pattern on LINEN 
Pre plain directions How to clean Lack S0c , Mailed 
Be* samplesof tow and Lilos crated Cat- 
Mut. GURNEY & Uo., 823 Broadway, N.Y. 


LACR and LACE PA 
Liven BHatos, ete, TTERN mauafacturers of REAL 


——— Book of Designs of over 200 Collars, Cuffs 
te. lace Fichus, etc.. and Gigantic supplement, 
Mme. Gurney &Co. New York. 


ARRASENE. 


A new and beautiful material 9 for Artistic Embroid- 
—* first Im *y* 7 try just re- 
y teutees, As Sole Agents for the Manatactarers 
—8* —* Book Sc, Mux.  GuaNEY & Co., 
ew York and Srookivn. 





Pierce‘g Union Business College, 

a > ne StT., PHILA., Pa. 

creased year for imparting a thor- 
studies th ever before " An B a rider range 4 
Ba a aattng a0 opportanity to obtain a substan 
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NERVOUS DEBILITY 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1028 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Your Pages Colored Piates. 
Now added a SUPPLEMENT of over 


AG){New Words & Meanings, 


—2 an pase come into have never betéee found 
a © plssctn any Basics Siottecay 
ALSO apoens A wrw 
Biographical Dictionary 
or —RR pet, he am 
itkaliG, Petia tof pasate 
Published by ye, Merriam.Springfeld, Ms 
ALSO 
Websters National Pictorial Dio. 


tionary, 
© 100 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
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& OUTFIT T | N C 
GOODS MAILED 
To every State and Territory Jusat 
as ordered, and even then, if not 
ws expected, exchanged or the 
Armoney refunded. 
For samples or prices speci 
on etal card what is desi — 
and address, 
Mail Depavensss tov Gasapine and Supplies, 
Grand Depot, Philadelphia, 


JOHN W ANAMAKER 
S PLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW THis iB 


Asthma, Hay Fever. 


CATARRH isa ®ecctasity “ctred by 


the use of ** The scottish Thistle Medicinal Fumers.'’ 
Having cured myself of a case of asthma of 15 years 
standing, I can guarantee the results from the use of 
my remedy. A child can use there Fumers, as they 
do not bave to be smoked. “You pneed-not suffer one 
hour after using my reme’y. Howe testimonials fur- 
nished upon application Box of Fumers and direc- 
tions for ase sent upon receipt of $1.00. Une box 
will cure the worst case. Address James V. Morrison, 
Bellaire. 0. Agents Wante. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now used in 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 
and Skirt Supporter ore the grea test 
improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
are soft as velvet, very flexible and contain 
Bo bones. 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
120 bones) fits with perfect ease and is 
‘errenied not to break over aT b 

Priee, 





For Sale by leading A 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway, New York. 


Demian, TMADE 

PATENTS #ancs,-sancus 
CavEAte, and mi- 

them rromptly, anc at lowest cost, 

vice bow 10 peer EBON Editors of the * SCI- 


b 
Gxtivlc N NEWS,’' No. 10 Fpruce Bi... New York, 
—_ Rw had twenty- -four years experience in the 


“Scientific News,” 23" 355 


veptors and readers of Popular Science LY $i 
2 YEA. Sample copies and pamphiet to Rit 28 . 
sent free. 


Gold Watches Given Away. 
000 worth of solid Gold and Silver Watches, 
sewing Machines, French, 
pifverws yoo foots, and Jouslry, act fo 2 or 
Musical, Alarm, —— je goods. just for dor 
, woman, boy r 
TL Pay —8 vag Fe All the fod 8 


oO money re 
way are fully described 
and costly articles 10 Meat ings.ins book evtitied «18 


andi vip 

GOLDEW Pace which we Will send er stis, and free 

of postage, to any one in the United States and Can- ; 
Address ¥. Gieasoo & Co. 


4% Bummer St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SEWING MACHINE NZEDLES, 
VERY KIND only Se. per doz (+inger’s, 3 doz. 
ee) Sent t post paid . Stamps tates. 
Address or. Spek 
iz2 pousts | Btrest, . Ky. 
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NOTE THIS! 


THE 


TRIBUNE and FARMER 


secared 20,09 new subscribers since July ist., and 
is offered FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY. asan experi- 
ment,every week for [WO MONTHS, on trial for only 


10 CENTS. 


(REGULAR PRICE, $1 PER YEAR.) 


ITS FEATURES ARE PECULIAR AND 
UNEQUALLED 
CONTAINS EACH WEEK 


4 SPLENDID STORIES, 


COMPLETE, ‘“O CONTINUED He Nate 
MATTER ADMITTED TO OUR COLUM 


FULL OF SHORT ANBODOTES. 
,LApine DEPARTMENT, YOUTH’ 3 COLUM” 
LL THE NEWS, and tt the VERY #Eat 
AGC LTURA DEPAKTMENT to be found in 
ly in the Unt ited States. * 
TRIBUNE AND FARMER, 


Firts anv Cuxetnor 8tz., 
Philadelphia, Pa 





CURE BY ABSORPTION! |“. 


“SAPANULE’ = 


. The Great External Remedy! 


* For Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, Chilbiains, 
Bunions, Corns, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Lame Back ,Bites of Insects, relieves and cures Poison, 
and all skin diseases. Used in bathsis a sure preveat- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. 


SAMUEL GERRY & OU,, Prop’s. Office, 237 B' way 
LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, 
New York. 


Just the Thing to Please the Children 


8) ASSORTED PICTURE CARDS 


For 25 Cts. 


Send 2% cts. to JNO. A. HADDOCK, 712 CHEST- 
NUT St. PHILADELPHIA, P4., and you will re- 
ceive by return mail, postage paid, a neat paper case 
containing EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL PICTURS CARpés. 

ae Try it. 

Reterence—The Editor ott tate Paper. 


EVERY fae'ta3 


cu 





Hair. Crimper, Curler, 


‘AND FRIZZER, 


at ee iteotf oziet its Low Maye Derabitt 
————— 
—— roy, vend 
—— ẽ 
J.D. MILNOR & CO., 


. Lock Box 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 
a@- AGENTS WANTED 


te carat Re Disk and Bett 
——— 


durable apd easy —* Saar 
oon specially” eat the fer delieat les — 


or disk 2 &. 
Long Kelt 8.0 & re le ggiste . 
bite — nis Mats br Wectie 
and . D. J. McFariane, 
Xobange Place, —~ 


FREE GIFT! 70 ALL 


FPINAL DISEASAS. DYSPE 

whom will be sent @ hg . —— 

2 —— ig, word tediea for Chel 
ccess in valuab vos, 

CHRONIC — — —— and Stamp 


for Diagnosis 
DR G. W. FORBES, 
174 W. FOURTH eraser, Cincinnati, Y. 


$1 SWISS ORGAN $I 


nowe asthe TYROLEAN MUSIUAL BOX. We 
wit —— to at sg rea‘er of this oer the TYROLEAN 
MUSICAL BOX, 8 tunes, as fol "Home Sweet 


Home,’’ * Hose of vommer.** *Tom 
make room for Your Uncle.’ ** * od 
the —— ha ee ones —52 w *8 
oon g,** © amona t 
We will send the Tyrclean Music Boz by m 
— 2 OF Sbozes for @. SCOTT & BU 


ae DON'T FAIL 


to send stamp for the Largest, Ha®isomest 

and most complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, &c., pub!ished. 

LOWEST PRICES. LARGEST VARIETY. 


ATIONAL TYPE GO, easton. 


— — — — — 


READ |A Word to the Wise 





New Mexico. 


Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 
in this Torritery 





Who Drsing TO pais, send Particulars, Synop- 
sis of Title and Map of same to 

J. WISE NORTON, 

— Oe Patasetphta, Fe, 
: WANY BATHS —— 
zig f 
4] f 
* Centennial Award ’ 4 
3 Medal sed Diploma, I 3 


Z against the world. 
Price 











PROF IT 


Allen's Lang Balsam 


| Ja Warranted to Break up the Most Trouble 
some Cough or Coldin an ineredibly short time...’ 


, Physicians Recommend it. Try it. Hold +y druggists. 


JAMES H. BUNN. 
| Wall Paper & Window shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SEOOND AND CHESTNUT STB., 
PHILADELPHIA 





B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Wor, 
prow pty attended to, In perene. 
. Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 


Store. NW. W. cor. Thirteenth 
tia. . 


and Brown ® guarantees absolute 
eure in Serofuls, Syphilitie and 5** 
Nervous Debility aad Skin 
Halt Trouble, Less of ity, 
male Complaints, ote. Nocterts. Advice free. 
— a 
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All these shapes are brought out fn smooth 
soft felt, silk plash, and fur beavers, with pitie 
an inch long. Sometimes the crown of the hat 
will be of stlk, and the brim of beaver, or the 
reverse, and sometimes felt *rims are «iven 
fur or silk crowns, or felt crowns are seen. 
with plueh or beaver brims. The feather felts 
which were introduced last season, appear 
again this season in great numbers, and in 
the delicate «crn and biege tints and cream 
and pearl white, which show that they will be 
used for the richest full-drees occasions. 

The felte, beavers, and piushes come in the 
game variety of colors and tints this season 
that they did last, or even greater. The new 
tints of clath shades that are seen in the dress 
goods appear In the bonnets and hats, show- 
ing plainly that costumes will require a hat 
or bonnet to match this winter, and at least 
an attempt will be made to revive that fasb- 
fon. Bor the new shades, colors found in felts 
and other millinery goods, new names are 
given. Rembrandt isa new name for a dark 
bdbiateh shade of peacock green. A new red 
with a dash of purple init ‘s Amaranth, and 
the old Egyptian or Pompetian reds are now 
vieux rouge. Japoniers or green bine, Dou- 
artere and duck's breast biue, canaque, and 
the most fashionable shade of plum brown, 
Burgoyne, are all found in the hats and bon- 
nets Old gold is as fash‘onabie as ever,and the 
ote! biues and rose pinks, the beige tints with 
cream, ivory, and wax white, are all in de- 
mand equal to the supply. ' 

Fancy teathers wil! be used to excess again 
in trimming bosnets and hats. Whole and 
half birds, tails, wings, pompons, and teatber 
fringes and ruches are all seen in the millt- 
nery stores. Long gray ostrich piumes of the 
natural color are also to be revived, and tips, 
Gemi-long and Mercutio, and willow plumes, 
are all to be worn. 

One of the prettiest creations this year has 
asmooth crown of dnck's-breast roval velvet, 
encircled by a folded band of eux of a i'ghter 
tint, arranged fn a crushed bow just above the 
brim; two birds, whose plumage almost 
matches the velvet, but which hava biue 
breasts, cling to the left side of this bonnet, 
and an ostrich feather, shated from dark to 
light red, furnishes the needed bit of cont rast- 
ing color. The strings are of silk doubled and 
biind-stitched together into something that 
Jooks so much like a sash that any little girl 
who appropriates them to beautify her own 
gown may be sure of the hearty sympathy of 
her father, no matter what ber motber may 
aay 

Another bonnet, a black velvet from Mag- 
ater, is principally remarkable for its strings, 
which are of the sew satin sublime, are of the 
most brilliant scarlet, and have peariled edges. 
Strings like those would call attention to any 
bonnet even without the ban’ of ostrich 
plamage laid around the brim, and the Prince 
ot Wales plume aboveit. A black velvet hat 
with ite curving brim looped up on the left 
side by a foided entanglement of black satin, 
im the midst of which sparkles a jet fan-shaped 
ornament, is bound with jet lace, and bas no 
bright color about it except that contained in 
a dark biue and green feather ornament on 
whieh are traced five rays of the most vivid 
golden hue. These rays cannot be seen in 
some lights, but in others they glitter like 
burning metal. and outshine even the parrots 
that are perched on some hat brimsa. 

There are some very smal! bonnets in close 
shapes, and among these the prettiest is a pale 
gray felt trimmed with satin antique of the 
eame color and with silk. The former mater- 
fal ts Jaid in a smooth fold on the left side of 
the bonnet, the latter is knotted on the right, 
and in front the head and wings of a golden 
pheasantare placed. Two birds with plumage 
in whieh olive ts brightened by dashes of 
white, are used to brighten another biack ve)- 
vet bonnet having a scoop shaped front and 
With no tece trimming, unlike most of the 
other bonnets. A feather drops slightly over 
the brim, a plaiting of satin lurks over it, or 
jet glitters on its edge; but the brim of the 
boanet for the coming winter will seldom be 
quite plain, jadging by these forerunners ot 
it 


There seems to bean almost endieses num- 





Biack silk costumes have the front breadth 
made of horisontal puffs of satin, or else plain 
satin tabliers are laid on nearly covered with 
jet. and are opened over satin pleatings {n fan 
shapes, Others have very short wrinkled 
aprons, caught up shorter In the mifdle than 
on the sides, and edged with the richest fringe 
of ravelied silk and jet drops. Below this is 
knife pleated founces, or puffs, or lengthwise 
sbirring. until the border flounce is set on. 
which is now usually a cluster of threeor four 
rows of fine kntfe-pleatings. Rosettes of 
crushed looking silk, rather than regular 
loops, are much used on biack silk dresses for 
holding the drapery on the sides and bebind. 
There are also passementerie ornaments for 
this purpose. Handsome biack silk dresses 
that have a great deal of velvet fn them wil! 
be trimmed with borders of biacr fur. 

In some of the new overaresses the short 
round full panter front is set on fn one piece 
just at the ends of the darts, as if attached to 
a basq ae, and is then gathered into the curved 
side seams. This suggests a good plan of 
modernizing old dresses, as this panier piece 
need not be of the same material as the waist, 
nor indeed of the same color, for the brochs 
goods used in combinations are usually of 
contrsting colors. 

Basques are very much trimmed around the 
hips to give panier effects. Dark wool dresses 
have bias silk pieces about three fingers broad 
put in full irregular rathers on the basque be- 
low the waist, forming folds that pass around 
the hips. an4 are held in place by lengthwise 
strane of the wool goods. Shirred surplice 
pieces are still more used than any other trim. 
ming for the front of the basque. These now 
begin with a narrow frill of the silk doubled 
at the end, and sewed quite deep down the 
shoulder seam, beginning just below the 
collar; they are then shirred in six or cight 
different piaces across the trimming. 

The overdress promising to be the m ost pop- 
ular, because it is susceptible of the greatest 
number of arrangements, is the Marie Antot- 
nette. The back is like that of a princesses 
folonaise, quite long, ahd drape’ simply or 
elaborately, as the wearer chooses. The back 
proper consists of but two pieces, viz., thetwo 
middie forme, which are now cut very wide at 
the waist-line, and very short on the shoulder; 
they join the side form, or else the extended 
front In the arm-hole, and the effect fn very 
similar to that known as the French back 
fometimes additional fullness for the skirt is 
added at the waist-line, and preseed in fiat 
seams in the pleats; in other cases the fulness 
is acided severa! inches below the waist. line.as 
the Marenerita polonaise. Usenally the ends 
of the back are left square-cornered, and are 
piped down each side and across the bottom. 
They are then very lightiv draped by one 
deen pleat quite high on each side, while a 
pieat much lower down catcnes up the middie. 
The fronts of this garment are nt cut very 
long to begin with, and are then génerally 
shortened by being caught up in fine pleats on 
the back and sewed underneath the piped 
sides of the back, making fewer seams than 
were formerly seen in such garments. 

Af “point d’esprit” is only suitable for trim- 
ming and fichus to be worn over light matert- 
als, Bretonne lace, which is verv durable,con- 
tinnes* to be used for trimming silk and 
woolen suits. This lace consists of banda of 
strong tulle worked by hand with flat thread 
'n light and simple designs. This lace is made 
in imitation of the old-fashioned fiat molines 
lace, which was very expensive. The same 
designs are worked only in much larger fic- 
ures. Fichnusand plastronsare cut of the tulle 
and then worked in this manner. As {t is most 
likely thata great deal of white will be used 
for waist trimmings this Winter, many ladies 
can work these bands during the Autumn 
months. 

Vests are made rather smaller than they hare 
been, and mary are no more than a narrow 
trimming down the front of the waist. A new 
matertal, called “cachemire ture.” is now 
muchin favor. It isasilk goods, heavy, and 
soft, and is made in all the rich and varied 
shades of India shawls, worked in odd, Turk. 
ish designs. Some ofthe groundings of these 
are principally of red. green, or turqnoise 
dius. Casaquius are made of thi« fabric. They 
are very tight-fitting, and rather long, «nd are 
made without any trimming, not even gal- 
loon. The material is so rich and handsome 
that it requires no trimming. The casaquins 
are made either closing In the neck, by means 
of verv handsome buttons,or open like a pale- 
tot. with revers. From under the revers 
comes a full white lace or plaited point 
a’esprit trimming. 

A word now on the neck bows which accom- 
pany every dress. There ts the “Marquis” 
bow of Indian muslin and Mechiin lace, which 
is very soft and cloudy-looking. The “Direc. 
tatre” bow, with « treble jabot of Bretonne 
lace, and which is worn a little on one side. as 
it it were escaping from the buttons of a “D1- 
rectoire” coat. or a “Barras” bodice. The 
“Pompadour” bow is of flowered cambric like 
the dress with which it is to be worn. It is 
made of a square handkerchief, tied together 
in imhitation of butterfly wings. All bows are 
pinned to the front of the dress with pins, 
precisely like those worn by gentlemen in 
their cravats. A 

For open square bodies, there are under 
chemisettes, or plastrons of point a’esprit, 
com posed of puffs and insertion; or the puffs 
may be of plain tulle and the insertion of 
Breton ne lace. 

Chemises are made with plastrons and bibs 
of Valenciennes lace and embroidery. An 
embroidered bib is edged round the top with 
Valenciennes lace; but when the chemise is 
Bot embroidered, the bib fteelf is of Valenci- 
ennesiace and this iseven prettier than em- 
broidery. : 
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HOME DEOCORATIO“. 
HARMING additions can 
decoration of one’s home 
few i ap hap 

an epanese stores 
—— take some of tbose 


They can be 

when #pread to the fullest extent, 

semi-circle, so they can be arranged t 

to torm a complete circle, or 

to form a scalloped border. Almost 
combinations can be made with them, and the 


best way to realize the fact is to cut out a few 
dises in paper bisect them, and arrange them 
ona table. The fans, too, which do not elose 
—tnose with the short stiff handles—can be 
used in a variety of ways efther alone or com- 
bined witn those previously mentioned. These 
vary in sise. The latest imported have smal! 
bodies and long slender handles ; it iseasy to 
ily these can be worked in to 
lighten t pattern, which, made only with 
the short in Japan, they never look so well as 
the real fan. for after all, they are only imita- 
tions. A wa'l pocket cin be made with one of 
these folding fans; the effect is often very 
. A ptece of stout colored card-board of 
thin wood is cut im the form of & seg 
ment of a circie of a radius equal to 
that of the fan, the width of this piece 
depending on the distance the 
to stand odt trom the wall. The fan is 
then tacked, with the centre correspond- 
1 of techs om the outside of the segtaanawnich 
on ou eo 
naturally forms the back of the —** rest- 
ing against the wall. A few autumn leaves, a 
epray of tong with a “cate’-tafll” or two 
ng out af one of these ornaments, has a 
charming effect ; but it must be borne fn mind 
thatthe Japanese are very s in their 
decorative effects, which are 
light. Many a good intention may be spot 
in this style of wall decoration — too 
ngs in the same basket. variety of 
articles may be constructed with tolding fans, 
from which the rivet which unites the sticks 
hag been removed. If the two outside 
sticks are fastened her, and «a wire 
cirele of suitable size be through 
the holes in the sticks where the rivet was, a 
“cache pot” can be eastly made, and by alter- 
ing the lengthof the wire at the bottom. the 
cover may be made to fit the ordinary flower- 
pot. 

Shades for gaslamps may be made in the 
same way, althongh forthis purpose parasols 
are preferabia. These parasols are of various 
sizes. The sticks and partof the ribs can be 
enstiv removed,andthe circular Pt which 
remains can with a little ingenuity be made 
useful for nnmerous decorative purposes. To 
cover an ordinary porcelain lamp-shade, such 
as is used on a drop.light.it is necessary to cut 
in the centre of the parasol a hole large enough 
to admit the straight flange at the top of the 
shade Then cut the parasol down the sid 
fellowing the direction of one of the ribs; 1 
can then be bine gw around the shade, the 
part that overlaps being removed, care being 
taken to leave onlv just enongh to hide the 
joint. which can either be sewn or fastened 
with ribbon. Ifthe flan at the top is too 
high, a ribbon ruffis should be fastened at ite 
base to concealit An inverted parasol fas- 
tened under a chandelier makes a charming 
shade in a country house, the stem of the 
chandelier can be oroamented by wrapping 
round it strips of J .panese staff and sticking 
intothe folds the very small toy parasols we 
have all seen in the stores. 

A picturesque chandelier tolight up a piazza 
or aeummer bonse can be made as follows: 
An inverted open Japanese parasol is hung 
up by the stick and smal! paper lanterns hold. 
ing candies are then suspended from the ends 
ofthe ribs. A parasol from which the centre 
piece and stick have been removed can be 
tacked against the ceiling over the chandelier, 
allowing the gas pipe to come through the 
opening in the centre; in this way it can be 
made nsefal In concealing the ugly plaster 
medallion which is slapped on most ceilings. 
or it may constitute ingiteelf an ornamental 
centre if the cetling {* bare. Four smaller par- 
aro)« tacked ir the corners of the celling near 
the wall complete the decoration by forming 
four ornamental rosaces. Parasols cut in 
halves and tacked to the underside of brack. 
ete made of rough wood may be used for stands 
for vases or flower-pots. A Japanese fashion. 
often imitated with rleasing effact, is that of 
placing an entire branch of a flowering shrnb 
or tree In a small vase containing water: to be 
quite im keeping with the Jananese style, the 
vase shonld hang against a wall and the 
branch emerge trem the vase at an angle, 
though restingon the wall. Japanese crepe 
raper pictures pasted on a wall form a neat 
frieze in aroom where the cetling Is not too 
high. There also comes from Japan long,nar- 
rew strips of wood (often made of weed of two 
“fferent colors. neatly joined), painted with 
flowers. Theee can be hung upright or diag- 
onally. The larger Japanese paintings on 
silk orlinen placed against a wall are exceed- 
ingly handsome, but to preserve the real na- 
tional ¢ffect we must remember not to place 
them symmetrically. A smail oneanda 
one can very well be placed on the same wail 
at different heights, and it is not necessary 
that they should hang straight. Ordin 
bamboo split in two used as a moulding f 
highly ornamental. It may be painted or 
Diack; nafled round a painting on silk, it 
takes the place of a frame, only the ends must 
be allowed to croes one another. 


CANNING AND PRESERVING FRUIT. 


As autumn fs the season for preserving and 
canning the majority of the delicious fruits, I 
suppose all housekeepers are now busily oc- 
cupted with their raticn of “bome-made 
sweets,” which fill so prominent a place in 
one’s winter store-room. One of most 
perplexing dixiculties in c-nning on the old- 
fashioned method of preserving it.and one 
which even the most expert will expertones.te 
the tendency to fermentation which involves 
the necessity of cooking the fruit over again. 
or the more annoying result of having it 
spotied entirely. Only those who have ex- 
perienced this can understand the annoyance 
of baving those unmistakable sounds indica 
tive of gas in a jar of canned fruit. or the pe- 
cullar taste of it which has fermented. 

In preserving fruit In the old-fashioned way, 
sugar is a large item and so much is required 
to makeit keep, the cost of the sugar isan im- 

iment which prevents mary from preserv- 
ng, but a powder which has neen recently 
menufactured come all these 
m= oy TE . -—y- One’s fruit preservi 
nen mt decited 1248 
Sve. It ; J 
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